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CHAPTER I. 



BEN BATT's victory. 



|Y return of post on the morning of 
the day on which Ben Batt's croquet 
match was to come off — the same 
morning on which the lettera from 
Australia and the Isle of Man had reached 
Coppleford — the two following letters were 
delivered at the Vicarage of Whitton Parva : 

"To THE Hon. and Rev. Mr. Alleyne. 

" Hon. and Rev. Sir, 

"Them as is not mothers can't be 
expected to have the feelings of mothers. It 
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stands to reason they shouldn't. But it was 
a great satisfaction to me to hire a honourable 
gent for my son's tutor ; and now I see that 
I was right and that it was worth the money^ 
for you have acted honourable to me. And 
there's no harm done. And don't you be 
frightened, honourable and reverend sir ; and 
don't let poor Gussy be frightened neither. 
For I am coming. Just keep cool and easy^ 
and don't let Gussy fret hisself, poor boy ! 
There's not the least bit of danger. For the 
boy has got a mother, heavens be praised. 
And I am coming. Please be so kind as to 
look up for me some lodging for me and my 
maid as near you as you can. If you can't I 
shall go to the inn at Petheram. Please write 
and tell me if you can take me a lodging. I 
shall come next Wednesday, being obligated 
to go to the flower shew on Tuesday. 

'^ Your faithful servant, 

"Martha Fitzwilliam." 

The second letter ran as follows : 

"Darling Gussy, 

" I got yours and the honourable 
and reverend's the same day. Don't you go 
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for to take ojx about this matter in no way. 
Them as has no mothers may be took in and 
done for. For boys will be boys, and girls 
will be girls. But you may be thankful you 
have got a mother, and one, thanks be, that 
knows what is what. Don't you be fright- 
ened nor worrited, for I am coming. My 
dear boy, whether you said this to the girl, 
or whether you said that don't signify a but- 
ton, for I shall be there as soon jis the flower- 
shew is over. Be sure the reverend writes to 
me whether he can find me a lodging. 

" Your affectionate mother, 

"Martha Fitzwilliam." 

Mr. Alleyne, as soon as he had glanced at 
his letter, rose from the breakfast-table and 
stepped with it to the window, as if he had 
needed a more perfect Ught for the reading of 
it. As he read it, a bright pink blush, like 
a girl's, came first into his pale cheeks and 
delicately cut features, but this was soon suc- 
ceeded by a smile ; and as he concluded the 
letter he covered the lower part of his face 
with his hand before he turned to come back 
to his place at the breakfast-table. It was at 

1—2 
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all events a great relief to find that Mi's. Fitz- 
william's feelings as a mother had not taken 
the form of violent anger as he had feared 
they might. 

Augustus, having duly asked Miss AUeyne's 
permission, read his letter in his place at the 
table, and was blushing violently when Mr. 
Alleyne returned to it. 

" So your mother is coming down herself, 
Augustus, — so she tells me," said the vicar. 

" Yes, sir ; she says so, too, in her letter to 



me/' 



" Perhaps it is the best course she could 
take. I shall be very glad to see her here.'' 

" She speaks in her letter to me, sir, of 
asking you to find a lodging for her," said 
Augustus, rather hesitatingly. 

"Yes; and as it fortunately happens, I 
think I can do so. I wish we could have re- 
ceived her here. But as you know that is 
impossible, you must explain to your mother 
how soriy we are that we have not a room to 
offer her." 

" Thank you, sir ; it is very kind of you. 
Don't you think she could find rooms at 
Farmer GUling's ?" 
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" Yes ; that is what I am thinking of. 
Mrs. Gilling is a tidy woman, and I dare say 
she could make your mother tolerably com- 
fortable for the short time she would probably 
wish to stay." 

" And that would be quite close at hand, 
you know. Shall I write, sir, to save you the 
trouble, and say that she can have lodgings 
close to the vicarage?" 

" No. As your mother requests me to do 
so, I will write to her myself. But we must 
speak to Mrs. Gilling first." 

As soon as the breakfast was over Mr. 
Alleyne and Augustus went out together to 
step as far as Farmer Gilling's house. But 
before doing so the vicar found a moment to 
say to his sister — 

" I am afraid, dear, that it will be a sad 
bore, and the worst of it will fall upon you, 
my poor Agues. But for all that I am very 
glad she is coming. It will take a veiy pain- 
ful responsibility off my shoulders. And I 
am agreeably surprised to find that she does 
not seem to be angry." 

" May I see her letter ?" said Agnes. 

"There it is, dear. Read it when you are 
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^y yourself. I declare I feel as if I was 
ashamed to show it to you. It is worse than 
I could have thought." 
" Worse ! in what way ?" 
" Oh, you will see ! At all events she does 
not seem to be furious, as I expected. What 
she does mean I don't quite understand." 

And then Augustus came from the hall 
with his hat and stick, and he and the vicar 
passed out of the window of the breakfast- 
room together. 

" My mother does not seem at all angry in 
her letter to me," said Augustus in a hopeful 
tone to his tutor. 

" No. I cannot say that she expresses any 
anger in her letter to me either. I am very 
glad of it," returned the vicar. 

" And I am sure when she sees Maggie 
that it will be all right," pursued the young 
man, looking rather wistfully at his com- 
panion. 

" Humph, I don't know. I don't feel at 
all sure what your mother's intentions may 
be ! We shall see," said the vicar somewhat 
drily. 

" I am sure mother will take to Maggie. 
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It is impossible that she should not like 
ier/' 

" Of course you will tell the young lady 
that your mother is expected here shortly, 
and that all arrangements between you must 
be understood as subordinate to what may 
then be thought best." 

"Well, sir, I don't know. Of course I 
^hall tell her that my mother is coming. But 
you see, sir, when a gentleman has given his 
word to a lady, he can t break it for all the 
mothers in the world !" said the young man, 
with a greater amount of straightforward 
decision of purpose, and (as the vicar could 
not help admitting to himself) right-hearted 
feeling than he had given him credit for. 

" But you must remember, Augustus, that 
you are under age — in statu pupillariy as we 
say — and are not as yet competent to bind 
yourself by any promise ;" said the vicar, in 
his anxiety to ward off the trouble which he 
feared he saw looming in the future. 

" But then, sir, I should feel myself bound 
in honour to . renew the promise as soon as I 
am of age. But you will see, sir, that mother 
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will make no objection when she has seen 
Maggie." 

And then Mrs. Gilling was talked to, and 
a couple of beautifully clean lavender-smelling^ 
roomH was hired for Mrs. FitzAvilliam s use ; 
and the vicar on his return wrote to that lady 
to tell her that such accommodation as he had 
been able to secure would be ready for her on 
the Wednesday. 

And Augustus, meantime, went in to the 
morning-room to Miss Agnes, in quest of 
some more comfortable assurance from her' 
than he had been able to extract from her 
brother, to the effect that his mother would 
not and could not feel anything save admira- 
tion for his Maggie, and that no sort of oppo- 
sition was to be expected from her. 

But gentle little Miss Agnes, much as she 
would have liked to be able to think so, and 
pleasant as it would have been to her, to 
see the matter in the same couleur de rose 
aspect that Augustus did, did not feel at 
liberty to speak any very comforting words on 
the subject. 

" But it s not as if Maggie were only a 
pretty girl, you know. Miss Agnes. Beauti- 
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ful as she is, her beauty is the least admirable 
thing about her. She is so good, and so- 
clever ! You don't know how clever she is 
when you come to talk to her. And mother 
has a great opinion of cleverness in a 
girl !" 

" Well, we shall see. I am sure, if your 
heart is set upon it, I hope sincerely that 
your mother will approve your choice," said 
poor little Miss Agnes. 

" But what do you think ? If it was your- 
self, now, would not you think any man for- 
tunate to win such a wife as Maggie !" per-^ 
sisted the young man, with an earnestness 
that the little lady found it very difficult to 
answer. 

" To me Miss Maggie seems a very amiable 
girl. But then people take such diflferent 
views, you know, Mr. Fitzwilliam ! You 
must know better than I can, whether Miss 
Maggie StUwinche is likely to appear to your 
mother to be everything, in all respects, that 
she would wish in a daughter-in-law." 

" I am sure she is ! She must be ! Why 
look at all those other girls. They are very 
nice girls, very good, and very pretty, several 
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of them. But there is not one of them to 
•compare to Maggie," said the lover. 

And then Mr. AUeyne came in with his 
letter, and Augustus volunteered to carry it 
to the post-office. Mr. AUeyne made no 
attempt to induce him to employ any portion 
of the morning hours with his books as usual, 
for it was evident that he was in too great a 
state of nei'vous excitement to make it pos- 
sible for him to do so with any profit. 

And then, at last, to the great relief of 
Miss Agnes, came the luncheon time, and soon 
a,fter that it was time to start for Combe 
.Mavis for the croquet match. On this occa- 
sion Miss Agnes excused herself from accom- 
panying Augustus, and he pressed her to do 
430 but feebly. 

Mr. Ironside was there to act as umpire, 
and Miss Awdry sat on the lawn and talked 
with Mrs. Frampton. She was a little dis- 
appointed at not meeting Miss AUeyne, and 
w^as half inclined to say some word to Mrs. 
Frampton on the subject on which she had 
spoken to Miss Agnes. But she determined 
not to do so for the present, but content her- 
self with observing what should pass before 
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her eyes. Her interest in the matter was 
mainly prompted by kindness for Maggie. 
For she dreaded for her the disappointment 
which she very little doubted was in store for 
her. 

Upon this occasion the game at croquet was 
a much shorter one than it had been on the 
previous day. For Ben Batt and his partner 
not only beat their opponents, but did so in 
a very short space of time. Ben ran his ball 
round and home to the goal without having 
been once touched, and then not having 
touched it, made himself a rover, and scattering 
the enemy far to the right and left, victoriously 
brought up his partner with small difficulty. 

There was dissention, moreover, in the 
opposite camp. Charley Cornland and the 
other girls complained that neither Augustus 
nor Maggie paid due attention or took any 
interest in the game. More than once it 
happened that when Maggie's ball had been 
sent far away in the distance by a vigorous 
stroke from Ben's mallet, Augustus lounged 
away with her to the spot, and had to be 
hallooed to when the turn was for him to 
play. Then besides that, there was evidently 
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no good intelligence between Barbara and 
Millicent, though they were playing on the 
same side. The mixture of skill and audacity 
with which Barbara contrived to keep Charley, 
the captain, on her side, always close in atten- 
dance on her and away from MLQicent, was 
curious to see. When her ball had been 
croqu^, she never would go after it without 
calling on him to come and tell her how she 
was to strike it in order to send it up again 
towards the hoops. If a similar opportunity 
occurred to Millicent, she took care just at 
that moment to consult the captain whether 
at her next stroke she ought to try for the 
next hoop or only to lay her ball up. And 
then Millicent seemed to get tired of the 
game, and played in a languid and nonchalant 
manner, quite unlike her usual self 

Never before had any of her sisters seen 
Barbara exert herself to be attractive, as she 
evidently did to fascinate Charley Cornland. 
Whether it were that she had been piqued 
by what had been told her of what happened 
at that first visit, when Beatrice, Charity, 
and Millicent had gone with their aunt to call 
on the Cornlands, and by the young man's 
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evident admiration of her younger sister, 
between whom and herself there had never 
been any very cordial feeling, or whether 
it were that she was really herself attracted 
by the handsome face and figure and frank 
ways of the young farmer, it might be hard 
to say, but that she was violently bent on 
<3aptivating him was plain enough. 

"And now, you defeated captain," she said, 
when Beatrice had struck her ball against 
the goal and so ended the contest, " after 
having tired me to death with fighting on 
your side, the least you can do is to get that 
garden chair, and put it for me under the 
shade of that yew tree yonder ; that is my 
favourite place, and I shall sit and rest there 
till tea time." 

Of course Charles could but carry the seat 
to the spot she had pointed out, and of course 
when he had placed it for her, it was im- 
possible for him to turn his back and leave 
her there to herself 

" There ! you may sit down at the foot 
of the tree yourself, I am sure you must be 
tired too !" she said, pointing to a seat which 
would bring his eyes within about half a yard 
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of two charmingly slender little feet, exquisitely 
exhibited in pink silk stockings and bronze 
slippers, — which, however, his eyes did not 
rest on then for the first time. 

Barbara was very proud of her pretty feet 
and hands, which she had in common with 
her sisters Beatrice and Millicent, but which 
she would by no means admit to be no prettier 
than theirs. 

" What a stupid game it was !" said she. 

" Did you think so? I enjoyed it amazingly I 
. . . . but then that's different, of course^ 
What a charming place this is !" 

" Do you think so ? I assure you I find life 
a very dull affair here T' 

*' I think if I was in your place I should be 
as happy as the day is long !" 

" And I think that if I was in yom^ place 
I should be as happy as the day is long 1 
That's always the way, people know so little 
about what other people have to make them 
happy, or the reverse !" 

" Oh ! Miss Barbara ; how can you have 
anything to make you unhappy ! 'I don't 
believe a word of it !" 

" You may believe it or not, as you like^ 



f 
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but it is true ! You don't know what it is to 
be one of eight daughters, when people are 
poor as Job !'' 

" I am sure Mr. Stilwinche has a very good 
estate, I know that much!'' said Charles^ 
rather at a loss what to answer. 

" Yes ! an estate that has been in the 
family I don't know how many centuries ; and 
that of course makes it necessary for us to- 
keep up certain appearances. But think 
what it is for a man to have eight daughters, 
altogether unprovided for ! . . . . That is to 
say, six daughters, I should say ; for Beatrice 
and I are provided for. We two have com- 
fortable fortunes of our own, thanks to two 
old aunts I So its not on my own account 
that I am anxious. But think of six girls 
utterly unprovided for ! Can you wonder 
that it does not always seem to me all couleur 
de rose V 

" I suppose most people have something to 
be anxious about," said Charles, unable to 
think of anything better to say than that 
haiial platitude. 

"I suppose so, but there is no use in 
thinking about it. What a lovely moonlight 
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walk we had that evening ; I shall never 
forget it I T do hope we may have such 
another to-night. Come ! let us go and see 
if they are going to have tea ; if we prolong 
our tfiyte-<X't6te the girls will be saying all 
sorts of ill-natured things ; and I am sure we 
don't deserve them, do we ?" 

And fio having contrived to give Charles 
the information she was anxious he should be 
in possession of; having improved the ac- 
quaintance between herself and him by a 
conversation of a semi-confidential kind ; 
having done, as she flattered herself, a little 
more towards making herself irresistible to 
him ; and last, but not least, having, as she 
very well knew, given little MUlicent the 
heart-ache, she lounged back, leaning on his 
arm, to the part of the lawn where the rest 
of the party were gathering themselves around 
* the teartable. 




CHAPTER II. 

MBS. FRAMPTON AND BARBARA BOTH TAKE 

STRONG MEASURES. 

ISS AWDRY, for reasons of her own, 
to which the reader has the key, 
would fain have avoided the moon- 
light walk across the park at the end 
of the evening, to which the young folks were 
looking forward. There would be, as she said 
to herself, another opportunity for a long tete- 
a-tete flirtation between Fitzwilliam and Mag- 
dalen Stilwinche. More mischief would be done. 
Or rather the mischief which she feared had 
been done would become more and more irre- 
parable. And the excellent lady had prepared 
herself to throw cold water upon the scheme 
as soon as it should be mooted accordingly. 
" Bat all her strategy to that effect was un- 

VOL. II ^ * 
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expectedly defeated by Mrs. Frampton ; who 
also had probably reasons of her own for 
choosing that the walk should take place 
beside those which she adduced to the effect 
that the beauty of the night was so tempting 
that she thought she should enjoy a walk her- 
self. To this, which was received with accla- 
mation by all the younger members of the party, 
there was nothing more to be said ; and the 
walk took place accordingly. 

" Now Millicent, my dear, T shall not allow 
you to escape as you did the other evening," 
said the old lady, " I don't approve of such 
lazy habits. Tired indeed ! A healthy girl of 
your age ! All blatherum skate ! I was never 
tired at your age ; and the consequence is that 
I am not often tired now ! Go and get your 
hat and shawl at once, and come and walk with 
me. Perhaps I may want your arm coming 
back. My pet Barbara would give me an arm 
I know. But she is so delicate herself, poor 
girl 1" 

So Millicent had to go and do as her aunt 
bade her ; for direct opposition to Mrs. Framp- 
ton's behests was rarely attempted at Combe 
Mavis. 
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Barbara's hat and scarf were lying on a little 
garden table near the place, which she had 
indicated to Charles Cornland as her favourite 
seat. Perhaps she too had had her reasons for 
taking care that they should be there at hand, 
instead of having to go into the house for 
them. But while she was walking across the 
lawn with her usual languidly sauntering step 
towards the table on which they were, the old 
lady called to Charles, who was about follow- 
ing her ; and when he came to her side, where 
she was standing close to the verandah window 
through which Millicent had gone to get her 
hat : — 

" Now, young gentleman,^' said she, " I am 
going to see whether you have as much gal- 
lantry as the young men used to have when 
I was young. I want you to give me your 
arm as far as the bottom of the hill. Yes, 
that's what I call being gallant I All the lads 
can run after the lasses, but a really gallant 
man will give an old woman the attention she 
wants." 

" Indeed, ma'am, I shall be proud if I can 
be of any use to you,'' protested Charles, 
putting the best face he could upon the 
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matter, though in fact he was terribly disap- 
pointed. 

" Only to the bottom of the hill, you know. 
Then I can go by myself well enough, and 
you may go and join the young folks. Now^ 
Millicent," she continued, as the latter came 
out from the house with her hat on, "you 
come and walk with me — I don't at all ap- 
prove of your giving up your walking." 

And so in the midst of a lecture on the 
excellence of exercise, the old lady moved off 
with Charles on one side of her and Milly on 
the other, just as Barbara returning across the 
lawn with her hat and scarf came up in time 
to perceive her aunt's arrangement. And if 
the lightnings that lie in a lady's eye were 
anything more than a poet's phrase, it is- 
probable that no one of the trio, who so started 
on their walk, would ever have stirred foot 
again. Barbara, however, was not going to- 
do as that silly, simple Millicent had done the 
other evening — give up her walk, and re-^ 
tire vanquished from the field at the first 
reverse. Not a bit of it. 

" Oh, Mr. Fitzwilliam 1" she exclaimed as 
Augustus was hastily passing her, " do take 
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pity on me, and give me your arm, I am such 
;a bad walker I" 

It was rather a strong measure perhaps, 
but then the occasion required a strong mea- 
sure. Barbara was in a state of repressed 
fiiry. It was horrible to her under all the 
circumstances both that Charles and that 
MilKcent should see her setting forth on the 
walk by herself or with one of her sisters only. 
She knew perfectly well, that by taking posses- 
sion of Augustus, she should be spoiling Mag- 
gie's enjoyment of the walk, and that was 
something. And then the direct appeal she 
hjtd made, rendered it, as she flattered herself, 
impossible that the means she had adopted 
should fail in their intent. 

What was her rage and indignation then, 
when Augustus, instead of stopping, increased 
his pace to a run, merely saying over his 
shoulder as he went, *^Very sorry, Miss 
Barbara, but I promised to walk with Miss 
Maggie — ^and she is waiting for me." 

Oh I ! ! If only the genuine article in the 
way of lightning or thunder-bolts had been 
:at hand, there would have been few left to 
walk that evening. 
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Barbara sauntered up to a group composed of 
Faithy Charity, and Peter Comland ; and just 
at the moment when they were all turning to 
follow Mrs. Frampton, Milly and Charles, who 
passed down the lawn, contrived so to place 
herself by the young man's side, that he 
natuiully offered his arm, which she took in 
silence. And so she and Peter, together with 
the twins, moved off together. 

Pemel and Mr. Ironside had taken the lead. 
And Beatrice and Miss Awdry with Ben Batt 
on Beatrice's other side followed them. It 
was Beatrice who had attached herself to Miss 
Awdry. Perhaps shejwas a little alarmed at 
the very downright and uncompromising love- 
making of her Australian adorer. 

Pen had declared as usual that the im- 
mense pressure of her multifaiious occupa- 
tions and duties made it impossible for her to 
join the party. 

It is intelligible that Augustus shoidd have 
made a vigorous resistance to Barbara's at- 
tempt to capture him. He had been looking 
forward all day to this walk with Maggie, 
and there was much to be said between 
them* 
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" Have you said anything to your people, 
dearest?" asked Fitzwilliam eagerly, as sood 
as they were out of hearing of the others. 

" No, I meant to ; but I did not know which 
of them I had better speak to. Mamma, you 
know .... seems somehow never to pay 
much attention to anything. And I am so 
afraid of my aunt. And I thought that I 
would tell Pen. But I thought, perhaps the 
best thing would be for you to speak to papa, 
Gussy, dear, , ... if you think it right," said 
Maggie hanging on his arm and looking fondly 
into his face, 

" But I have something to tell you, darling. 
What do you think ? My mQther is coming. 
She is to be here on Wednesday." 

" Oh, I shall be so frightened ! Oh, Gussy, 
I do hope she won't be angry ! Do you think 
she will dislike me ? I am so afraid that she 
will not think me worthy of you, Gussy 
dearest." 

" The question is, my darling, whether you 
can think me worthy of your own dear self 
I have no doubt — no doubt at all, that my 
mother will think as I think, when she knows 
you, that I might look all England over, and 
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never find so good, so sweet, so lovely, and — and 
flodear a wife. I fully hope and think so, dearest. 
But we must understand each other, Maggie, 
come what will, and let them say what they 
will, we are to be true to each other. You 
have my promise, and I have yours. Have 
not I ? You swear you will not give me up. 
And I swear to you that nothing shall ever 
make me love any other but you. You promise, 
darling ?" 

" Yes, Gussy, I promise," said Maggie, a 
little falteringly, putting out her hand to take 
liiH, and casting her fine large silly eyes up to 
the moon. 

" And I swear in the sight of heaven — and 
that is the same by night as by day, you 
know Maggie," said Augustus, looking at her 
very gravely ; " I swear in the sight of heaven, 
that I will be true to you, and stand by you, 
and love you always better than all the world, 
and marry you if you will give yourself to me, 
come what will." 

"I do love you, Gussy," said Maggie, 
pressing closer to his side, and feeling with a 
perfect fulness of persuasion that the moon 
did not look down that night upon another, so 
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noble, so brave, so true, so loving as 'he, whose 
love her happy fate had given her. 

Mrs. Frampton was true to her promise, 
when the bottom of the hill was reached ; but 
she accomplished it not by telling Charles that 
he might leave her, but by herself leaving him 
and Millicent and joining Miss Awdry and her 
two companions ; the result of which was that 
Ben found some little OY^ovt\xii\tj oi tete-a-tete 
talk with Beatrice. 

Millicent and Charles were then left to 
make the rest of the walk together. And at 
the moment when Mrs. Frampton deserted 
them, both of them almost felt as if they 
would havie preferred that she should have 
remained, for both felt shy and afraid of the 
other. Charles had not the least feeling of 
shyness with Barbai-a, he was strongly at- 
tracted by her ; he thought her very beauti- 
ful; he admired all her airs and graces and 
beauty ways, being far too unsophisticated to 
be able to estimate them at their worth, but 
he had no feeling of shyness when tete-a-tete 
with her ; no feeling that at all stood in the 
way of his fluting with her to any extent. 
But somehow or other, it was quite different 
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with little Milly, who, nevertheless, was very 
evidently a far less grand, and elegant, and 
formidable lady. And as for Milly herself, 
instead of feeling less shy with him now than 
when they had first made acquaintance with 
each other, she felt ten times more so. 

So it came to pass, that when Mrs. Framp- 
ton left them they continued to walk side by 
side in utter silence, till Charles felt that if 
he did not speak to her Milly would have 
reason to imagine that his feeUng towards her 
was very different from what it really was. 

So he began by reproaching her with ab- 
senting herself from the walk on the other 
evening, in reply to which Milly pointed out 
how very little it could signify to any of the 
party, how clearly she was not wanted, &c., 
&c., which again gave Charley an opportunity 
of declaring that her absence took all pleasure 
from the walk from at least one peraon, which 
again opened the way for some thinly disguised 
allusion to his enjoyment of the walk with Bar- 
bara, which led immediately to something very 
like a declaration that the speaker cared no- 
thing for any other presence than that in the 
light in which he was then basking ; all which 
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propositions and replies followed each other in 
order, secundum artem, quite as regularly as 
the thrusts and parries in a fencing-room, and 
constituted a far more satisfactory and indu- 
bitable bout of love-making than could have 
resulted from any conversation that had not 
begun with a ground of quarrel. 

So that when the time for parting came at 
the extremity of the park, Charles went home 
feeling desperately in love, and almost tempted 
to believe that he was not indifferent to the 
girl he loved (he would have had no doubt 
about it if he had been the least bit more of 
a coxcomb than he was), and ready to swear 
that Barbara was no more to be compared to 
little Milly, "the queen among them all,'^ 
than chalk to cheese ; while Milly, on her 
part, was very silent during the walk home, 
but happier than she had ever been in her life 
before ; oh, so much, much happier, that she 
lay awake half the night thinking, and think- 
ing, and remembering words, and weighing 
the exact meaning and value of them, and 
doubting and fearing, but still clearly happier 
than she had ever been before. 

Beatrice in the other of the little beds in 
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the room, which during Mrs. Frampton's visit 
she shared with MiUicent, had also her own 
subject for waking thoughts. 

What did this strange young man fi^om the 
Antipodes mean by talking to her in the way 
he did ? Strange he certainly was to Beatrice, 
for he was very unUke any young man she 
had ever known before. What did he mean ? 
Did he mean anything ? And then — most 
interesting question of all — did it at all sig- 
nify to her, Beatrice Stilwinche, whether he 
meant anything or not ? Beatrice was not 
minded to blink this question to herself, or to 
leave it to find its own answer according to 
<3ircumstance3, as many girls in similar cir- 
cumstances are, more or less consciously. She 
put the question to herself, and was deter- 
mined on having a direct answer from herself. 
Whether meaning anything or nothing, the 
young Australian was unquestionably making 
love to her. Certainly it behoved her to care 
nothing whether he had any meaning or none, 
at least until it should become quite unmis- 
takable what he meant. And Beatrice, think- 
ing upon the subject to the best of her power, 
was able to come lo the conclusion that if it 
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should now be made manifest to her that the 
yoiong man had no serious thought at all in 
all that had passed between them, she would 
learn that fact without any injury to her 
peace of mind. But if, on the other hand, it 
should be made manifest to her that he had a 
meaning, and a sevious one, what would her 
feelings on the subject be ? 

Certainly she liked him — ^yes, that much 
she clearly admitted. She had been pleased 
at the plan he had proposed of taking her 
alone on his side to fight a match against all 
the rest of the party. She examined herself 
rigorously, nnd found that this had unde- 
niably been pleasant to her. Would she have 
been equally pleased if either of the other 
young men had made a similar proposition ? 
It was a home question, but Beatrice put it 
honestly to herself, and found herself obliged 
to answer that she certainly should not have 
been gratified at all by any such proposal. 
That must be because she liked this one» 
Yes, that had been already admitted. And 
then Beatrice declared to herself very de- 
cidedly that young Batt was unmistakably 
very far superior to either of the young Corn- 
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lands or to Fitzwilliam. There was some- 
thing about hun — Beatrice hardly knew how 
to explain to herself what it was — something 
which seemed to entitle all he said to more 
respect than was called for by any of the 
utterances of the otners. The something, if 
Beatrice could have given it its proper name, 
was what is called talent, — ^the power of a 
strong, active, and original mind, giving out 
the results of its own thinking, instead of 
repeating hearsays after others. And Bea- 
trice, though she was not able to label his 
speciality properly, was perfectly well able to 
appreciate it. 

But despite all the rigour of this self- 
examination, and the consideration of the 
results of it, Beatrice went to sleep long 
before little Milly. And yet Milly had not 
expended any time in self-examination at all. 

Upon the whole, that walk under the moon- 
light from Combe Mavis, three parts of the 
way to Coppleford, was a not unimportant 
epoch in the lives of several of the party who 
enjoyed it. 




CHAPTER III. 



A PAIR OF FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 




HE principal express train of the day- 
was on the point of starting for the 
south from the platform of the 
London station, and the usual brisk 
bustle, which heralds that event, to be suc- 
ceeded by a brief lull as soon as the express 
shall have rolled out of the station, was at its 
climax. 

And, ah, what a pleasant, lively, cheery thing 
that business of departure is, compared with 
the hideous system of torment inflicted upon 
unhappy travellers, by the " orderly" system 
practised in other parts of Europe. Surely 
no arrangement so irritating, so annoying, so 
^very way abominable as that continental 
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plan of condemning every man to undergo a 
term of imprisonment before commencing his 
journey was ever invented. And then the 
jail delivery at the end of the imprisonment 
is worse still. That horrid and disgusting^ 
rush of unfortunates, bui-sting out from their 
confinement like waters when the dam has 
been removed, despei'ately struggling with 
their impedimenta, and frantically precipitat- 
ing themselves into the carriages pell-mell, is 
surely a moment of misery among the worst 
that a man has to go through in this world. 
In vain you have taken note of the family 
party in the waiting-room, consisting of a 
sickly father with a white handkerchief bound 
round his jaws, a mother with a lamenting 
baby in her arms, and two other children, and 
have taken secret counsel with yourself as to 
the best means by which the necessity of shar- 
ing a carriage with them may be avoided. 
In vain you have taken up your stand, railway- 
rug and travelling-bag in hand, close to the 
door of exit, and have kept your attention on 
the stretch to catch the first sound of the 
turnkey 8 key in the lock. You can but rush 
madly to the nearest carriage when the mo- 
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merit of deliverance comes, and you find your- 
self eventually condemned Jtoexactly that which 
you had done and suffered so much to avoid. 
And for what object is this monstrous system 
of tyranny and torment maintained ? Simply 
to enhance that sense of power and authority 
which is so unspeakably dear to continental, 
especially to French, ofl&cials. . Simply that 
they may enjoy the pleasure .of constraining 
the will of others, of enacting for awhile the 
despotic master over a crowd of subjects, of 
walking in freedom up and down the platform 
at their ease, and glancing in through the 
glazed doors at the wretches they hold imder 
lock and key, awaiting|their release from their 
will and pleasure. 

No ! assuredly they don't manage these 
things better in France. 

One can understand, no doubt, that cases 
may occasionally occur, when the officials of 
an English line may think that it would be 
pleasanter if their customers could be all 
locked up in durance till the moment of start- 
ing. And it is not improbable that such an 
aspiration might have crossed the mind of a 
certain porter on the occasion referred to, if 
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it had been possible for an English porter to 
conceive such a thing ! For he was suffering" 
severely at the hands of a member of the 
public, who belonged to a very aggravating^ 
class. 

It was an elderly lady, very tall, very stout^ 
very fine, very red, very loud, and very impe- 
rative. She was attended by a maid, who 
kept running in a helpless and excited manner 
round and round her mistress and an immense 
pile of most heterogeneous luggage, much as a. 
hen will unayailingly strive to encircle with 
her outspread wings a whole brood of alien 
rebellious ducklings at once. The porter was 
not at all dismayed at the amount of the 
luggage, and would fain have heaped it on his. 
barrow and trundled it off to the van at once. 
But the lady was bent on having a preposte- 
rously large number of the miscellaneous, 
objects with her in the carriage, and the porter 
was in vain representing to her that it was 
contrary to all rule that she should do so. 

" Where for, mum ?" the porter had asked. 

" For Petheram. And mind that all my 
boxes are kept with the right side uppermost. 
Smithers, you keep them two bags and the 
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umbrellas in your hand, and don't let go of 
'em. They may go in the second class with 
you. This here jewel-case I must have put 
into the carriage with me.'' 

" I dursant do it, mum. Why it 'ud 
hocceypy a whole seat. The guard 'ud only 
make me take it out again 1" remonstrated 
the porter. 

"I will have my jewel case with me. I 
won't let it out of my sight !" insisted the 
lady. 

" You'd better speak to the guard, mum. 
With your leave, mum, I'll take these here 
things to the van, and take hevery care of 
them," said the man moving off with his 
barrow, and leaving the huge box, which was 
far more than its owner could caxry with her 
own hands, standiog helplessly on the plat- 
form. 

This struggle between the stout fine lady 
and the porter, of which the above utterances 
were but the concluding portion, had been 
watched from a little distance by a gentleman, 
who had apparently arranged all his own 
affairs, so as to be at perfect leisure to amuse 
himself with looking on at those of his neigh- 

3—2. 
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hours. He was young and sallow-faced, and 
lanky, and quiet, instead of being old, and 
red, and stout, and loud, like the lady. But 
yet there was one point of resemblance 
between them. He also was very fine. It 
was hardly possible for him to carry so much 
"red gold about his middle" as the lady, 
because his middle was so much slenderer 
than her's. Nor could his magnificence display 
itself in bracelets, necklaces, and earrings as 
her's did. But he was chained, and ringed, 
and studded, and pinned, with a gorgeousness 
that attracted the lady's favourable notice, as 
the individual in question stepped up to her 
and accosted her as the porter left her. 

" The rudeness of these people is insufier- 
able, ma'am," said the stranger sympathiz- 
ingly. " There can be no reason why a lady's 
jewel-case should not be placed in the same 
carriage with her, and every reason why ii 
should. I heard you tell that fellow that you 
were going to Petheram. That is where I am 
bound also. And if you will allow me to 
assist you, I think we could put your jewel- 
case into the carriage, and I should like to see 
any of them take it out again I" 
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" You are very kind, sir ! I should be so 
much obliged to you, for my maid is really 
good for nothing ! And my jewel case is 
heavy! And you are going to Petherham, 
too! Think of that." 

The polite stranger, not without some little 
difficulty, lifted the box, and with the stout 
lady waddling by his side, carried it to the 
carriage in which he had himself taken his 
place ; and as there was only one other pas- 
senger in it, the box, though it did, as the 
porter had said, take up an entire seat of the 
can*iage, once in^ was suffered to remain there. 

The stout lady was voluble in her protesta- 
tions that she really did not know what she 
should have done if she had nothad thegood for- 
tune to meet so very obliging a gentleman as the 
stranger had shown himself, and as the journey 
progressed the two travellers became quite 
good friends. Presently, at the first station 
at which the train stopped, the other passenger 
got out ; and then the lanky gentleman and 
the stout lady began to make such attempts 
at finding out who and what the other was, 
as people will sometimes indulge in imder 
similar circumstances. 
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" Resident at Petherham, ma'am ? Place 
in the county, perhaps ? I think there are 
some of your name among the county gentry ? 
Saw your name, ma'am, on your luggage ! 
No offence, I hope !" said the highly ornamented 
gentleman. 

" Not at all, sir 1 I'm noways ashamed of 
my name, let me be where I may !" 

" You have no need, ma'am. Fitzwilliam 
is a very good name, — a very high name, 
ma'am I Mrs. Fitzwilliam, may I say, or 
perhaps ....?" 

" That'll be right. I havn't no handle to 
my name ; not I ! Nor don't want one ! I 
needn't ask your name, sir ; for I can read 
it as I sit here, on the brass plate on your bag 
there, .... I. Batt." 

" Quite correct, ma'am 1 That's my name, 
at your service I" 

" And pray, sir, do you belong to this part 
of the country ? I'm a stranger here, for my 
part," said Mrs. FitzwilUam. 

"Then, ma'am, we're just in a boat together. 
Curious coincidence, isn't it ? No, I never 
was in this pai-t of the country before ! Visit 
to friends, ma'am ?" 
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" Well, the fact is I'm going to look after 
my son. Perhaps you mightn't think it, but 
IVe a son turned o' twenty .... I was but 
a sUp of a girl when I was married .... and 
he is put to a tutor, the Reverend and Honor- 
able Halban Halleyne, the clergyman of 
Whitton — ^that's pretty close to Petherham, 
as I understand." 

" Whitton ! don't know Whitton ! I have 
^ot a letter of introduction to a parson in those 
parts, but he is the clergyman of Combe 
Mavis, the village I am going to — ^the Rev. 
Roger Ironside, his name is," said Mr. Batt, 
taking a letter from his breast pocket and 
IZg it to the lady. 

"The Rev. Roger Ironside, Vicarage, Combe 
Mavis," read the lady on the back of the letter 
of introduction which Mr. Batt had been able 
by chance to obtain from the legal gentleman 
in London, in whose office he had been 
articled ; for Mr. Batt always made a point 
of sei2iQg every opportunity of extending his 
aoquaiatance as widely as possible. 

"Yes," continued the lady, "I think I 
have seen the name of Ironside in my son's 
letters. I know he has spoken of Combe 
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Mavis. Pray, sir, do you know anything- 
of the Combe Mavis people T 

" Well, I am going to look after a cousin of 
mine, just as you are looking up your son. 
Curious again, isn't it? My cousin is just 
come back from Australia, and he has taken a 
lodging, I fancy, with some people of the name 
of Cornland." 

" Cornland ! I don't think Gussy has ever 
mentioned that name !" returned Mrs. Fitz- 
william. 

*' Mr. Cornland, I take it, is a farmer, wha 
lives on the land of some people of the name 
of Stilwinche," said Mr. Batt. 

" Stilwinche !" shouted the lady. "Oht 
your cousin is with a farmer, who lives on 
land of the Stilwinches? Pray, sir, may I 
ask, do you know anything about them Stil- 
winches ?" 

^* Never saw any of 'em in my life, ma'am I 
But I fancy Cornland has taken the whole of 
the Stilwinche property ; and I don't suppose 
that that is very much. Cornland is a warm! 
man though ; and I should think most likely 
is a much richer man than his landlord." 

By the time the two travellers had reached 
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their destination they haxi become quite in- 
timate ; and, on leaving the train at Petheram, 
agreed to join in taking a carriage to convey 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam to Whitton, and Mr. Batt ta 
Coppleford. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was very par- 
ticular in making it clear that she was in no 
wise desirous of sparing herself any expense 
by means of such an arrangement. But the 
fact was that the Petheram resources extended 
only to one carriage and pair; and if this were 
appropriated by one of the travellers, it was 
not very clear how the other could reach his 
destination. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam had to be taken a little^ 
but very little, out of her way to Whitton in 
order to set down Mr. Batt at Coppleford. 
And when she did so, she gave her companion 
the address of Farmer Gilling's house, and told 
him that if before leaving the country it should 
be convenient to him to stroll over to Whitton 
and call upon her, she should be uncommonly 
glad to see him. 

It was evident that Mr. Isaac Batt, Gent.,, 
or rather I. Batt, Esq., as he appeared in 
brass- upon his travelling bag, had made a 
favourable impression upon his fellow-traveller* 
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It was natural enough, that a lady, who 
travelled with a maid, and a jewel case as 
large as a moderately sized trunk, and had, 
as Ikey roughly estimated it, at least five 
hundred pounds worth of gold and precious 
stones upon her person, should be deemed by 
the young attorney worthy of fiirther cultiva- 
tion. But it is possible that Ikey himself 
might not have impressed everybody as 
favourably as he had done Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

He was tall, slight in his make, and fashion- 
ably — perhaps too fashionably, dressed — nor 
were his features ugly, but his face had that 
peculiar cadaverous hue and greasy look about 
it, which is often seen in conjunction with 
straight, lanky-looking, shiny black hair. His 
face, forehead, and head were remarkably 
narrow ; and the two little sharp, shining, 
restless eyes, which were the only lively 
things about it, were peculiarly near to each 
other. He had a long, straight, tolerably 
well-shaped nose, no lips to speak of, — and 
those, such as they were, as pale as all the 
rest of his face ; great protruding coarse 
ears, and a narrow pointed chin. It was not 
a lovely countenance certainly, but might 
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tave done all very well, had it not been for 
the almost preternaturally sly and cunning, 
aad almost, one might say. malignant expres- 
sion of those brilliant little eyes. They were 
like a snake's eyes, and were apt to produce 
in. many of those who had met the glances of 
them, the same feeling of aversion and almost 
of fear, that many persons are impressed with 
by the eyes of the reptile. 

The Petheram carriage dropped Mr. Batt 
and his portmanteau at a door which opened 
from the Coppleford orchard on the lane 
which ran from Combe to Whitton. The 
driver knew both the Rev. Mr. AUeyne's and 
Farmer Gilling's perfectly well ; and Mr. Batt 
assured his travelling companion that she 
need not be under the slightest apprehension 
as to being duly conducted to whichever of 
them she might choose to alight at. So the 
carriage drove off, and left Mr. Batt to apply 
himself to the discovery of some means of 
making his arrival known to the inhabitants 
of the farm-house. Bell at this little orchard 
postern there was none, but the unwonted 
sound of the carriage wheels had been heard, 
and he had scarcely had time to lose his tem- 
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per before a servant girl came running across 
the orchard to open to him. 

" Yes, master did expect a gentleman," the 
gii-1 said, with a very respectful curtsey to all 
the pins and studs and chains wherewith the 
visitor was bedecked ; " they was all at home ; 
would he please to walk in ?" 

He did walk in, and in the next minute 
was surrounded by all the male members of 
the family, — the farmer and the three lads, 
who were coming across the orchard to meet 
him. 



CHAPTER IV. 



ARRIVALS. 




E,. BATT, I presume ? Welcome to 
Coppleford, sir. I trust you left 
your father quite well Hearty 
as ever, eh ? That's all right f 
This is the youngster that you are specially 
interested in," said Mr. Cornland, jocularly 
making a sudden dash at Ben, and seizing 
him by the shoulder, as a herdsman dives 
into a flock of sheep and singles out by 
the leg the animal he wants. " Mr. Ikey 
Batt — Mr. Benjamin BattI Cousins should 
know each other, as you very justly re- 
marked in your letter to Ben ; and I am 
glad to have the chance of making you ac- 
quainted." 
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" Much obliged to you, sir, for giving me 
the chance," said the elder Batt. " And how 
did you leave your father in health, cousin 
Benjamin ?" 

" Ben, I call myself, cousin Isaac ! As for 
the governor, I suppose he's all right, for he's, 
never otherwise. But it was a long time 
before I left since I saw him," said Ben, with 
a little flavour of that stand-ojff tone which 
very young men are apt to adopt towards each 
other at first meeting, especially if there be no 
great sympathy between them. 

" Oh, indeed !" said Ikey, covertly examin- 
ing his cousin with a shrewd glance of those 
sharp cunning eyes of his. 

" These are my two boys, Charles and 
Peter," said the farmer, presenting them to- 
the stranger. Each lad put out his hand; 
and the hand-shaking ceremony was per- 
formed in silence. 

'^ Charles and Peter !" said Mr. Ikey, with 
a sidelong look at Mr. Cornland when the 
operation had been completed. 

"Both your juniors by as much as five 
years, I think. My old friend got the start 
of me in that matter. Let us go in, that I 
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may introduce you to my sister, and show you 
your bedroom." 

" Oh, my dear sir, I did not think of in- 
truding on you in that way," said the new- 
comer, lying. 

" Oh, we've plenty of room in this old house^ 
And you did npt suppose I should let your 
father's son go to an inn close by my own 
door, I should think !" 

" You are very kind, sir ! Indeed I . . . /' 

" And, by-the-bye, talking of that, how did 
you get here ? I suppose you left the train 
at Petheram ?" 

" Yes, sir ; but I had the luck to meet a 
friend of mine in the train, the Hon. Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, who was going to Whitton, close 
by here, as I understand, and we came in the 
same carriage to your door." 

" Why, that must be Gussy's motlier ! He 
said she was coming/' said Charley Comland. 

" To be sure ! He told you she was to be 
here on Wednesday, Charley," said Peter. 

*'He never told us his mother was the 
Hon. Mrs. Fitzwilliam," observed the farmer. 

" I think they call her so, but really I am 
not sure. My acquaintance is such a large 
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one, and some of 'em are honourables, and 
some are not, that I am likely enough to 
forget which is which. Her son is with one 
of your parsons here about, the Rev. Alban 
Alleyne. So you know him, I see." 

" Oh, yes, and a very good fellow he is,*' 
said Charley. 

" I am very glad to hear it, for I have a 
great regard for his mother. She was very 
anxious that I should go over to Whitton to 
see her. They have taken lodgings for her 
at the house of a farmer of the name of 
Gming." 

•'Yes; they had no room for her in the 
vicarage. I have no doubt Mrs. GiUing will 
make her comfortable. She is a notable body, 
is Mrs. Gilling. Miranda," continued the 
farmer as they entered the house, " here is 
Mr. Ikey Batt, junior, the son of our old 
friend. Mr. Batt — my sister." 

Miss Miranda made a somewhat grim and 
formal curtsey, and said, in a yet grimmer 
manner, that Mr. Batt was very welcome. 

" And now we will show you your quarters," 
said the farmer, turning to lead the way 
himself up the stairs, " I hope we shall be 
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able to make you tolerable comfortable ia 
them ; but the fact is that we are obliged to 
reserve our best spare room for another guest. 
And that brings me to a bit of news that will 
take you by surprise. Who do you think is 
coming to occupy spare room, No. 1 ?" 

" Really, sir, I have no means of forming 
the remotest idea,*' said Ikey, in a tone in 
which a sensitive ear might have detected a 
slight indication of ill-humour. 

"Why, who but your own uncle. Ben's 
father. Ben Batt the elder ! He will be in 
England in a very few days." 

" A surprise indeed, sir. My father has 
not had any intimation of his intention to 
return to England. And surely it is a little 
.... odd, that my uncle should make his 
first visit, after so long an absence, to . ... 
anybody except his own relations !" said Ikey, 
whose never-resting eyes, as he spoke, assumed 
an extra expression of intense suspicion and 
cunning. 

" You forget that this is his son's home 1 
His fe-ther's first visit is naturally to him. It 
was a letter to Ben that annoimced his 
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" But it seems as if your hospitality was 
likely to be a little overburdened by our 
family, sir. It was my intention to propose 
that my cousin should find a home with his 
natural friends, instead of continuing to be 
<i burthen on you ;" said Ikey, very smoothly, 
but with a look that watched every move- 
ment of the farmer's face and eyes, with 
weazle-like sharpness. 

" Oh, as for burthen, there is no question of 
burthen in the matter. Ben is lodging and 
boarding and learning farming here, on terms 
which make his stay anything but a burthen. 
Let there be no mistake about that. And I 
don't know that I should have been able to 
consent to any change in that arrangement 
without further communication from Australia, 
because, you see, the lad is confided to my 
care. But luckily there need be no question 
about that, since his father will be here so 
shortly. Of course you will remain with us 
till he comes." 

" I am sure, sir, we are all very much 
beholden to you ! It is really so very unex- 
pected. Certainly, I should like to see my 
uncle. But the fear of trespassing . . . ." 
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" Pooh, pooh I Nothing of the sort. Of 
-course you will stay till after your uncle s 
arrival. It'll only be a few days. And now, 
1 dare say, you'd like to have a talk with your 
-cousin. We are not going to dine till five. 
We dine early, generally ; but we thought 
you'd come by the express, and put off the 
dinner hour accordingly. I'll send Ben up to 

you." 

That evening, when going-to-bed time came 
at the farm-house, and all the inmates had 
gone to their separate rooms, Charles and 
Peter stole quietly out of theirs, and went to 
have a talk with Ben Batt about the new 
cousin. 

" Well, old fellow, what do you think of 
him ?" said Charley, sitting down on the side 
of Ben's bed, while the latter stood opposite 
to him, leaning his back against the toilet 
table, and Peter, putting his hands on the top 
of a low chest of drawers, seated himself on 
the top of them with a spring. 

" You tell me first, both of you, what you 
think of him. He is not your cousin, and it 
don't much matter what you think of him T' 

4—2 
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said Ben, looking more seriously at the matter 
than was usual with him. 

" What a swell he is with his rings, and 
studs, and gold chains, and all the rest of it,"^ 
said Peter. 

^^ Ay, no end of a swell. But to tell you 
the truth, Ben, I don't like him a bit, and I 
wish he was not your cousin. I do, reaUy/' 
said Charles, nodding his head, at his friend. 

" And, to tell you the truth, so do I ! I 
never saw a fellow that I took such an aver- 
sion to at first sight !" said Ben. 

" But you had more than first sight, Ben. 
You had a long talk with him all by yourself^ 
before dinner," remarked Peter. 

" Yes, and I think I know what sort of a 
chap he is," said Ben, with an expression of 
considerable disgust. 

" What is he ? I suppose you found out 
that," . said Charley. 

*' I'll tell you what he is for one thing — he 
is as sly as the old serpent, and as big a snob 
as ever stepped," replied Ben. 

" What a bore to have such a fellow for a 
cousin ! But I mean what is he ? What s hia 
business or calKng ?" 
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" A lawyer ; at least, he says he is. And I 
suppose he is. Likely enough. You should 
have heard the way he cross-questioned me 
^bout everybody here. What he wante is 
that I should go, and father too, as soon as 
he comes, to be with them — ^his father and 
him, I mean — instead of staying here. You 
should have heard how he went on about 
famUy affection, and aU that." 

" Perhaps his father has a great affection 
for your father, Ben,*' said Peter. 

" Pshaw. How can you be such a gudgeon, 
Peter. Why they've never seen each other 
since they were boys, younger a good bit than 
we are now. And they have never written to 
'each other. For I have heard father sayj that 
when he first came to the colony, he could 
never get any answers to his letters home. 
And that's between twenty and thirty years 
^go. But, family affection be hanged. He's 
very sly ; but I'm not so very green as all 
that." 

" But what is it he does want, then ? Why 
is he so anxious that you should go and live 
with him instead of stajring here ?" said 
C!harles. 
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*' I'll tell you why, to the best of my belie£ 
Because he thinks there is something to be 
got by it. Upon my life, I believe that's it. 
He tried very hard to get out of me all about 
father's money ; how much he has got ; and 
how he has invested it : and all the rest of it. 
But he got nothing out of me, and for the best 
of all reasons, because I don't know. And 
then he wanted to know how much I had, and 
how much I brought over with me, and whether 
I came firat class or second class in the ship ; 
and how much your father has with me, and 
ever so much more. I said that your father 
let me have any money I wanted, and that it 
was all settled between him and Mr. John 
Comland. And that seemed to rile him more 
than anything else." 

** Why, I wonder ?" said Charles. 

" How should I know ? You may take my 
word for it, he is a nasty, sneaking, sly beast 
of a fellow. Andasfor cousinship, I disownhim." 

" Bravo, Ben 1 It's odd — but I was sure I 
shouldn't like him the moment I set eyes on 
him. I say, though, I hope he won't persuade 
your father to send you to live with him,"' 
said Charlev. 
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" I think you'll find the governor more likely 
to listen to me than to him. Not but what I 
think he'd be glad to see his brother again for 
the sake of old times. But, bless your heart, 
the governor is not the sort to be taken in by 
such a fellow as that,'' said Ben ; " the 
governor is not so easy soft solder d as all that, 
you'ljl see." 

" If he feels at all as I felt, he'll feel as if 
the sight of the fellow made him sick," said 
Charlev. 

" I say, Charley," interrupted Peter, point- 
ing with his thumb to one of the walls of the 
room they were in, " it's just come into my 
head, that's his room in there — I hope he has 
not heard all that we have been saying." 

" It can't be helped, if he has ; listeners 
never hear any good of themselves," said 
Ben. 

" And I don' care a straw if he has heard all 
that I have said. If he wants to hear it, I'll 
tell it him to his face," rejoined Charley. 

" But if he's going to stay here till Ben's 
father comes, we shall have to be civil to him," 
objected Peter. 

" So we will be civil to him, as long as he 
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is in father 8 house I But if he chooses to play 
the eaves-dropper that is his own look-out/' 
returned Charley, speaking the last words in 
a specially loud voice. 

And then the lads separated for the night ; 
and very shortly afterwards Ben heard on the 

other side of the wall, that separated his room 
from his cousin's, the slight noise of Mr. Ikey's 
boots, as he moved with a light step across his 
room. 

In the mean time Mr. Batt's fellow traveller 
had also arrived at her destination, and had 
occasioned no slight degree of commotion in 
Mr. Gilling's household. Augustus was duti- 
fully waiting for his mother, as the Petheram 
chaise drew up at the farmer's gate, and opened 
the door of the carriage for his parent. 

" So there you are ! give your mother a kiss, 
my boy !" said the voluminous lady, as de- 
scending slowly from the carriage, she en- 
veloped the stalwart figure of her son in her 
maternal arms. 

'* Are you all right, mother ? Not too tired? 
Dearest mother, I am so glad to see you 1" 
said Augustus. 

" Ah, that you may be, my dear son I 
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Happy they as have got a mother to look after 
them ! That's what I say I" 

" And a good mother too ! I do so hope you 
ivill be tolerably comfortable here. Mr. 
Alleyne was so sorry that he has no room to 
oflfer you. But there is not so much as a 
corner to put any body ; that's the fact. Do 
you think you can manage here V^ 

" Lord, yes ! I shall do 1 People can most 
^et what they want, when they have plenty of 
money to pay for it !" 

" Mr. Alleyne would have come with me to 
meet you, but he thought that you would like 
better to see me first of all by yourself." 

All this time Mrs. Gilling had been drop- 
ping curtseys like minute guns, and patiently 
waiting tUl the great lady should condescend 
to recognize her presence. 

"This is Mrs. Gilling, your landlady, 
mother. I am sure she will do all she can to 
make you comfortable." 

" WQl you be pleased to walk up stairs, and 
see the rooms, ma'am ? And if there is any 
thing as you would wish altered, you have 
but to speak the word, ma'am. And Gilling, 
he would ha' been here to pay his respects 
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ma'am, only that he was obliged to go over 
to Petheram on particular business. Sorry 
that it should have so happened, ma'am." 

" Lord, my good woman, women can always 
manage things best by theirselves, if the men 
would but keep out of the way ! He ! he ! he I 
That's what I always say, don't I, Gussy? 
What's this the sitting-room, and this the 
bedroom ? Now my good 'oman, I can't a.bear 
to give trouble, but I must have the bed 
put into this room, and have this here for the 
sitting-room." 

"Certainly, ma'am — which you please, 
ma'am. No trouble at all, ma'am. Only we 
did think that as may be you would like your 
sitting room to look out on the garden better 
than the farm yard," objected Mrs. Gilling. 

" No, I like it better t'other way ! And now, 
about dinner. There's Smithers, that's my 
maid, can tell you that I don't eat the valley 
of a pound a meat in a week. My stomach is 
that delicate. But I am particular what I do 
eat. What can you get me for dinner to- 
day r 

" Well, 'm," said Mrs. Gilling, endeavouring 
f'^ to look meditative, " you might have a lovely 
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dish of lamb chops .... browned wi' bread 
crumbs and heggs, as I knows how it should 
be done, mem, or as nice a sweetbread as ever 
you wish to see, mem.'' 

" Is there ever such a thing as a bit of fish 
to be had in these parts ?" asked the lady. 

'^ Fish 'm, oh, dear yes, 'm 1 Certainly mum \ 
Not to-day, I 'm afraid ! but I could take care 
and always have a bit of fish after to-day, if 
so be as you please to border it, mum." 

" Well, let there be the lamb chops and the 
sweetbread for to-day. Smithers knows how 
I like the sweetbread done. As for wine, 
there's a hamper in the carriage — and Smithers- 
knows all about it. And now, my good 
'ooman, perhaps you could let me set down in 
your parlour while they are getting the rooma 
ready ; and I'll try and have a nap between 
this and dinner. And, Gussy, you tell the 
Honble. and Revd. Mr. Alleyne, that I'll be 
glad to see him, if he'll step over with you 
after dinner. And Gussy, my son, don't you 
worrit youself about you know what. I'll 
put it all straight for you. Oh! there's 
nothing like having a mother." 



CHAPTEE V. 



A MOTHER TO THE RESCUE. 




T was with rather a heavy heart that 
Mr. Alleyne set forth, accompanied 
by his pupil, to comply with Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam's request that he would 
•come and see her that evening. In truth, 
the errand on which he was bound was 
exceedingly distasteful to him. The nature 
of the business in hand, and the condition of 
the circumstances, would have made the visit 
^n unpleasant one, let the parent of his pupil 
liave been who or what she might. But Mr. 
Alleyne had seen sufficient of the lady in the 
one interview he had had with her to make 
the duty which now lay immediately before 
him anything but an agreeable one. It seemed 
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rather odd to him that Mrs. Fitzwilliam should 
not have preferred that her son should dine 
with her on that first day of their meeting. 
And the fact tha^t such was not the case did 
not appear to him of good augury. 

Augustus himself, however, did not seem to 
regard the matter at all in that light. He was 
in high spirits — said that his mother had been 
all kindness, and fully anticipated that all 
would go well, and that he should be fully 

and duly authorized to place himself and his 
fortune at his sweet Maggie's feet. 

During the dinner at the vicarage he had 
again and again repeated to the vicar and his 
sister all that his mother had said, eagerly 
pointing out to them what, he hopefully con- 
sidered to be the clear deductions that were 
to be drawn therefrom. And he almost sue- 
ceeded in making Miss Agnes a convert to 
his views. The vicar said little, but was 
obviously — particularly obviously to his sister 
— iQ at ease. 

Mr. Alleyne was about to set forth on his 
short walk to farmer Gilling's almost imme- 
diately after the cloth had been removed from 
the vicarage table, but Augustus suggested 
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that he iJioaght, perhaps, that his mother 
would hardly have done dinner yet, and that 
it might be perhaps as wdl not to be too 
much in a hurry ; and Mr. Alleyne very 
readily deferred to his pupil's opinion on this 
point. Augustus had it on his tongue to say 
that the fact was that his mother always 
smoked a cigar after dinner ; but some con- 
sideration or other, which would never have 
occurred to him before he had spent those 
months of his life at Whitton Vicarage, pre- 
vented him from doing so. 

At last the two gentlemen took their hats 
and sticks, and set forth, little Miss Agnes 
wishing them all good speed, and waving her 
tiny little hand to Augustus out of the drawing- 
room window, as he looked back at her. 

" Of course, sir, you will tell mamma what 
thoroughly good people the Stilwinches are 
.... quite looked up to in the county and 
all that .... a regular old family, with the 
land in the family no end of centuries !" said 
Augustus, as he walked by the side of his 
tutor, flourishing his stick in the excitement 
of his joyful expectations, and with difficulty 
reining in his steps to accommodate them to 
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the precise gracefulness with which Mr. 
Alleyne put one well-shaped, black-gaitered leg 
tefore the other. 

" Certainly, my dear boy, I can say all 
that ; and your mother would have no diffi- 
-culty whatever in ascertaining that it is as 
you say, without any help from me. But .... 
a, .... I confess, I am afraid . . . ." 

" Of what, sir ?" said Augustus, stoppuig 
short, and looking full into his tutor's pale and 
delicate but cold, and, on this occasion, un- 
genial face. 

Mr. Alleyne was not an unkind or a cold- 
hearted man — far from it I But he had not 
the priceless gift of expressing sympathy, 
-especially with a nature that was very different 
in all its qualities from its own. He could 
not look genial ! People often thought that 
the coldness of his manner even approached 
to a sneer, whereas, in truth, the fault lay in 
the hook at the end of his long, delicately- 
formed nose, and the dainty cut-out way in 
which the words came from his curved but 
thin lips. 

" Of what, sir ? What fault can be found 
with Maggie V blustered Augustus, brandish- 
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ing his stick, and looking red and hot in 
amusing contrast with Mr. Alleyne's pale, cold 
face and demeanour. 

" Let us walk on !" said Mr. Allejme, with a 
faint smile. " I do not know of any fault that 
can be found with Miss Magdalen. Indeed \ 
T fully believe her to be a very good girl. The 
Ironaides, who have more means of judging^ 
than I have, think her such, I believe. But 
what I was about to say, Augustus, was that 
I fear — very much fear — that Mrs. Fitz- 
william may not approve of a daughter-in-law 
who is one among the eight daughters of a 
man by no means rich . Very many parents,, 
it cannot be denied, would object to such an 
alliance for their sons.'' 

" But I believe, Mr. Alleyne, that mother 
is rich enough for it not to signify at all 
whether the girl I should marry has anjrthing 
or not ! Besides, I know that the girls at 
Combe Mavis have as much as eight hundred 
or a thousand a year to look for from their 
aunt, old Mrs. Frampton, besides the Stil- 
winche property. And eight hundred a year 
with a wife is not so bad I" 

Mr. Alleyne was rather surprised at his 
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pupil's knowledge of these fiw^ts, and at the 
amount of consideration which he seemed to 
have given them. 

" Eight hundred a year among eight would 
not be much, however ! But it may be Mrs. 
Frampton's intention to leave all her property 
to one of her neices — to Miss Magdalen, for 
aught I know ! I was not aware of the facts 
you have mentioned at all ! But doubtless you 
acted prudently in informmg yourself ....'' 

*' I didn't inform myself at all ! And I am 
sure I don't care whether Maggie has thou- 
sands or not a sixpence when 1 many her ! 
Mamma has plenty of money ! Only as you 
spoke of their being poor, you know . . . ." 

" But how did the information you have 
just given me reach you ?" asked Mr. AUeyne 
with a slight touch of curiosity. 

, " Oh, from the Comland fellows ! They 
know all about it I I think Miss Barbara 
told Charlie Cornland, or else his father did. 
I know that Mr. Comland knew Mrs. Framp- 
ton years ago, for I have heard them both say 
as much." 

And with that they arrived at Farmer 
Gilling's garden gate. 

VOL. n. 5 
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" Has my mother done dinner V^ asked 
Augustus of Mrs. Gilling, rather anxiously. 

*' Yes, sir, the lady have done ; I took the 
things away an hoiu: ago. She said as how 
she was expecting you, sir, and Mr. Augus- 
tus," said Mrs. Gilling, turning to the vicar. 

So they walked up to Mrs. Gilling's best 
room, looking into the farm-yard, and found 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam sitting on the middle of a 
sofa, by the side of the open window, evi- 
dently waiting to receive them. Although 
her travelling costume had been such as to 
win the admiration and conciliate the pro- 
found respect of Mr. Ikey Batt, she had not 
"udged it sufficiently elegant to receive the 
Hon. and Rev. Alban Alleyne in. She was 
now much more gorgeously arrayed, in a crim- 
son satin dress, with a wonderful load of 
golden ornaments distributed aH over her 
person. She was considerably painted, and 
no doubt had brought up the colour of her 
face to a tone duly harmonising with the 
flaming hue of her gown. But she had pro- 
bably not allowed for the extra glow im- 
parted by the contents of the hamper, which 
Smithers knew all about^ so that the general 
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effect on Mr. Alleyne as he entered the room 
was to make him wink, as a man does when 
he is visiting a forging estabhshment, and the 
door of the furnace is suddenly opened. 

"You'll kindly excuse me if I don't raise, 
honourable and reverend sir; after dinner, 
and being stout, a body feels sitsome, you 
know," said the lady, putting out a fat and 
jewel-laden hand to her visitor. 

A pink blush came over the vicar's pale face 
as he gave Mrs. Fitzwilliam his hand, and 
hoped that she was not much fatigued by her 
journey. There was no selfish reason for Mr. 
Alleyne to blush, but he very needlessly 
blushed by sympathy for Augustus. 

" There, Gussy, you may sit there in that 
comer of the sofa ; and if the honourable and 
reverend gent will kindly take that chair 
(pointing to one on the opposite side of the 
sofa table before her), we will talk this here 
business over. There's nothing like going to 
business at once. Business first and pleasure 
after, that's what I say ! and your sentiments 
is the same, I'll be bound, sir." 

Mr. Alleyne bowed in silence. 

** First place," continued the lady, " I must 
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say that I consider it acting like a honourable 
gent, as you are, to write off* and tip one the 
wink as to what Master Gussy was up to/* 
And Mrs. Fitzwilliam suited the action to 
the word, and winked across the table at the 
vicar as he spoke. 

Mr. Alleyne gave a little start as if some 
invisible hand had given him a slap in the 
face, but immediately recovered himself, and 
again bowed in silence. 

"Not that I want to be hard upon you, 
Gussy, my boy ! Boys and girls, they will be 
at it ! Law bless 'e ! / know all about it ! 
Set a thief to catch a thief, that's what I say I 
He ! he ! he 1" 

" And when you have once seen Maggie^ 
mamma, I am sure you will think " inter- 
posed poor Augustus. 

" You hold your tongue, Gussy, and speak 
when you're spoken to, as becomes you before 
your tutor; and let me and the honourable 
and reverend gent talk it out," interrupted 
his mother. "What was it you wrote me 
was the name of this young lady as Gussy has 
been keeping company with?" asked Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, turning to the vicar. 
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" Stilwinche, madam ; Miss Magdalen Stil- 
winche is the young lady's name. Her father 
is Mr. Josiah Stilwinche, a country gentle- 
man, whose estate is in the next parish to 
this," replied Mr. Alleyne, with categorical 
precision. 

" And she's one of a lot, isn't she ?" asked 
the lady. 

" Mr. Stilwinche has eight daughters," re- 
pUed Alleyne. 

" Lord ha' mercy ! eight girls I And the 
estate, I suppose, is no great shakes ?" 

" I have no means of saying what exactly 
Mr. Stilwinche's rental may be, but certainly 
the estate is not a large one. And with his 
large family — to speak frankly — I have no 
doubt that Mr. Stilwinche is by no means a 
rich man." 

" But they have an aunt who has . . . •" 
interposed poor Gussy, eagerly. 

" You hold your tongue, and speak when 
you're spoken to, Gussy," interrupted his 
mother, sharply; and Gussy once more col- 
lapsed in his comer of the sofa. 

"But I was about to observe to you, 
madam, that the position of Mr. Stilwinche is 
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an eminently respectable one. With his very- 
large family he is undoubtedly not a rich 
man, but he is undeniably a gentleman both 
by birth and education, and the ladies of his 
family are in all respects irreproachable." 

"Beggars on horseback!" remarked Mrs^ 
Fitzwilliam, tersely. 

" Nay, madam, I must protest against any 
such phrase as applied to my worthy and 
estimable neighbours. Mr. Stilwinche lives 
on his own land, and his forefathers, have 
lived on the same for many generations. It 
is one of the oldest names in the county," re- 
monstrated Mr. Alleyne. 

"Humph!" said Mrs. Fitzwilliam, shaking 
her head very doubtfully ; " why, they are 
not even honourables, begging your pardon, sir, 
and no oflTence meant. You see, Mr. Alleyne, 
if they was honourables I don't know as I 
should set my face so much against it. I 
know there is honourables and lords them- 
selves as is poor, so to speak. And as for 
money, though it's money as makes the mare 
to go, and no mistake, — why, between you 
and me and the post, Gussy will have money 
enough to set up a real lord any day ; so that. 
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you see, it isn't so much money as I should 
look for; though I don't say neither that 
putting money to money isn't a very good 
maxum. But it's a poor look out to get 
neither one thing nor t'other for your money. 
If this here girl as Gussy is sweet upon wa^ a 
real lady bom, now, a honourable lady with 
her name in the book, you know, I don't say 
but what it might be worth looking at." 

" Ah ! . . . the ' Peerage and Baronetage' 
you allude to," said Mr. Alleyne, who was for a 
moment puzzled as to the lady's meaning; "no ; 
but you will find the name of Stilwinche, I 
believe, in Mr. Burke's account of the ' Landed 
Gentry ;' " he added, eager to assist his pupil's 
hopes, if such fact of his love's sire being 
chronicled in "the book" could have that 
effect. 

" It's not the real thing," said Mrs. Fitz- 
wilUam, shaking her head and pursing up her 
lips. " I know all about it," she continued, 
putting out her hand to a Uttle hand-bell on 
the table, and ringing it as she spoke. 
" Smithers, fetch me them big red books, all 
the lot of 'em. You see, Hon. and Rev. sir, 
I am up to a thing or two ; and I've looked 
for these folk in the book already." 
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Smithers returned quickly with all the four 
•huge volumes of Sir Bernard's labour in her 
arms, and placed them on the table before her 
mistress. 

Mr. Alleyne took the second volume of the 
" Landed Gentry" in his hand, and was able . 
in half a minute to point out the name of his 
worthy neighbour, and even those of all his 
offspring in " the book." " 7. Magdalen," was 
duly printed in the record of the olive branches 
of Josiah Stilwinche, Esquire, at the end of a 
lengthy statement of the Stilwinche ancestry, 
and just before a declaration of the family 
arms. 

" There's no pictur to ^em," objected Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, again shaking her head, and con- 
tracting her fat features into an expression of 
utter contempt. 

*^ Picture, madam?" said Mr. Alleyne 
(enquiringly. 

" No. No pictur atop, like these real 'uns 
in the other book has. All the top-sawyers is 
by themselves in this thick book," said the 
lady, putting her hand on the " Peerage." 

" Ah ! . . the coat of arms is not engraved. 
No ; that volume contains the Peers and 
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Baronets. But you see the axms are declared 
here as in the * Peerage/ '* 

" 1 don't think much of 'em/' returned Mrs. 
FitzwiUiam, again shaking her head very 
depreciatingly; "have they got pictures of 
beasts on each side, like the lion and the 
unicorn a fighting for the crow^i in the royal 
arms. Because that's what the real top- 
sawyers has. If Gussy had got hold o' one 
of them, I shouldn't ha' minded looking at it/' 

Mr. Alleyne was obhged to admit that the 
Stilwinches were not entitled to emblazon 
their arms with supporters, and Mrs. Fitz- 
william having thus proved her case, proceeded 
to pronounce judgment. 

" You see, Gussy, it wouldn't do, no how. 
You can do better, my boy. A wife with 
money 's a very good tiling. But if you can 
fibd a lady as you can fancy, if so be as she 
is a real born Hon. lady, I won't stand out 
about the money. But this girl has neither 
one thing nor t'other." 

" But, mother .... I ... . I've given 
my word to Maggie. I have asked her to be 
my wife !" faltered Augustus much dismayed. 

" Piecrust," replied his mother laconically. 
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'*But, mother, you would not have me act 
dishonourably. I have engaged my word. 
You know, mother, a gentleman's word is 
sacred. I wouldn't break mine to Maggie for 
ten times all the world." 

" It's all no use, Gussy. I havn't given 
my word. But 1 give it you now that you 
won t marry Miss Stilwinche — never a one of 
the Miss Stilwinches. But look here, my lad, 
there's no call for you to break your word. I 
told you I'd pull you through it. If you like 
better to be jilted than to jilt the young lady, 
you shall have it that way." 

"How do you mean, mother?" said 
Augustus, looking at his mother with a mix- 
ture of alarm and enquiry in his face. 

" Mean ! Why I mean this, that the young 
lady and the young lady's friends shall under- 
stand very soon that if she marries you, she 
will marry a man without a sixpence in the 
world, and about as unable to earn a sixpence as 
the babe a month old. That's what I mean !" 

" Oh, mother." 

" Yes, and a very good mother, too. You 
go and see what the lady will say to you, when 
she knows that what you are asking her to 
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do is to starve, or to go to the work'us with 
you. Ill undertake to make her, or leastways 
her friends, understand that I am in earnest ; 
and I don't think there'll be much need of 
your taking back your word. And now you 
may go to bed and think it over. Fll see 
about it to-morrow. 1 am sure I am very 
much obUged to you, Hon. and Rev. sir. And 
now, if you'll excuse me, I think I'll be off to 
bed myself Good-night, Gussy; keep your 
pecker up, my boy ! Good night, sir I" 




CHAPTER VI. 

BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 

OOR Augustus walked back to the 
vicarage terribly downcast and dis- 
appointed. It had never occurred 
to him that anything worse could 
arise out of his engagement with Maggie than a 
painful necessity of withstanding his mother's 
wishes, and holding steadfastly to his own 
purpose, which, in such a case, he considered 
himself not only justified in doing, but bound 
in honour to do. But now there was no 
question of his steadfastness I He was prepared 
to be true to his love at all hazards ! But 
could he ask Maggie to ally herself with a 
beggar ? Would Maggie be true to her vows ? 
And even if she were, could it be hoped that 
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her parents would permit her to bind herself 
to such an engagement ? Poor fellow I He 
had never in the least anticipated such a dead 
lock as this ! There seemed to be no possible 
hope save in softening his mother's heart, or 
changing her resolution. And his experience 
seemed to render such a hope a very forlorn 
one ! 

Mr. Alleyne found it very difficult to say 
any word of a consolatory nature, and could 
but " hope so too/' when Augustus expressed 
his beUef (which in truth was not a very 
heart-felt belief) that it was impossible that 
his mother should remain inflexible in the 
determination she had announced. 

On the. whole the walk back to the vicarage 
was a very silent one. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam, whether it might be that 
she were relenting or not, did not put into 
execution her intention of settling the matter 
on the morrow. Whether it were that she 
felt somewhat at a loss how to set about the 
matter in her position of being a total stranger 
at Combe Mavis, and thought it better to 
wait till she could see her way a little, or 
whether she judged it to be as well to give 
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Tier son an opportunity of breaking to Miss 
Magdalen the fact that she was not to be 
allowed to carry off the prize she had flattered 
herself with winning so easily ; so it was that 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam rested on her oars, and took 
no steps in the matter on the day after her 
arrival. 

On the morning of that day, when Mr. 
Oornland and the three young men met at th« 
breakfast table at Coppleford, after having 
been out a couple of hours on their respective 
avocations on the farm, Mr. Ikey Batt was 
just coming down to breakfast. 

" I suppose you are never so early as we 
country folks are ?" said Mr. Comland to his 
guest. " But you deserved a good snooze 
this morning, for you had a long journey 
yesterday ! I hope you are none the worse 
for it 1" 

" Not I, sir ! I think nothing of such a 
journey as that. I am all the better for it. 
I wish you a very good morning, ma'am !" 
added Ikey, turning to Miss Miranda as she 
entered the room punctually as the clock 
struck the breakfast hour. 

" I think we must make it a holiday, boys. 
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for the rest of the day," said the farmer ; " and 
then you can show Mr. Batt the place — not 
that there is much to show. But perhaps 
he'd like to walk over the fields, and have a 
look at the park ?" 

" We are going over to Combe Mavis in the 
evening, papa, we promised them that we 
would go and walk with the girls in the 
park !" said Charlie. 

'^ Well, do so ; there is no reason why you 
jshoold not. Take Mr. Batt with you, and 
introduce him to your friends as Ben's cousin. 
They will be very glad to see him." 

"Pray do not let me interfere with any of 
your plans or engagements !" said Ikey. 

Charlie and Ben interchanged a rapid glance, 
which expressed very clearly their exceeding 
distaste for the arrangement proposed ; but it 
did not pass so rapidly, or so furtively, that 
Ikey's cunning and vigilant eye did not per- 
ceive it. Nevertheless, he fully purposed to 
avail himself of that or some other opportunity 
of making acquaintance with the family at 
Combe Mavis. 

" You seem on intimate terms with your 
landlord's family," he said, addressing himself 
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to the young men generally ; but it was Mr. 
Comland who took upon himself to reply. 

" Almost too much of it, to tell the truth ! 
Not that I mean to say a word, nor half an 
one, against Mr. Stilwinche or any one of 
the family. They are very excellent people, 
veiy neighbourly, and as kind as possible to 
the boys. But there's a family of eight 
daughters ! And idle girls make idle boys ! 
And the fact is that we have got into the 
habit of running over there at all hours a little 
too much." 

** Oh, papa ! I am sure we have never gone 
there without being particularly invited T^ 
cried Charles. 

*' ' All work and no play, makes Jack a dull 
boy !' you know, sir," said Ben. 

" It'll take more than that to make Ben a 
dull boy though," said Mr. Comland. *^ And 
as for what Charlie says about their pressing 
you to go, IVe no manner of doubt about 
that I I did not mean that you were not 
welcome to the young ladies." 

" Eldest sons generally are welcome to young 
ladies belonging to a family of eight sisters T' 
remarked Mr. Ikey Batt viciously. 
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" You never were more out in your life, if 
you think that the ladies up at the house 
have anything of that sort in their heads/' 
replied Charles, colouring highly, and looking 
very angry. 

" Why are they civil and good-natured to 
me then, I should like to know ? It isn't 
likely that they should fancy me to be worth 
catching T' said Ben, with a glance of aversion 
at his cousin. 

" I am sure I don t know that, cousin Ben- 
jamin ! If eldest sons are valuable articles, only 
sons may be worth more still !" returned Ikey. 

*' Bah ! what nonsense ! when I don't know 
myself whether father has much or little, or 
whether he will ever have anything to give 
me, or will give it me if he has 1" rejoined 
Ben, with a look of extreme disgust. 

" And they are aU veiy kind to me too ; 
and I don't suppose anybody wants anything 
of me !" said Peter, very simply and naturally, 

" Humph ! and you think they — the young 
ladies, I mean — ^behave exactly in the same 
manner to you that they do to your brother 
Charles ?" asked Ikey, with a sneer on his 
evil face. 

VOL. II. 6 
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"No, I don't! of course not!" answered 
Peter, fixing his bright black eyes that gleamed 
out beneath the stubbly black eyebrows which 
were prominent in straight lines on the seamed 
and pock-marked forehead above them on 
Ikey Batt's face. Ikey's eyes fell before the 
glance, for no special reason save that a dis- 
honest eye is always afflicted and discounte- 
nanced by meeting the glance of an honest 
one. " Of course it is not likely. Charley is^ 
one thing and I am another. I know that 
very well And it would be just the same if 
I was the eldest and CharUe the youngest !" 

" I'll tell you what, Peter, my boy," said 
Ben, looking across the table with a kindly 
twinkle in his eye ; " when the girls-^either 
the girls over at Combe or any other girls — 
come to know you as we do, they'll be pulling 
caps for you, if they know what's worth 
having in the way of a mate." 

Peter's eyes dropped down to his plate, and 
he coloured violently. " That's all stuff and 
nonsense, you know, Ben 1" he said quietly. 

And then the bfeakfast came to a conclusion, 
and the three Coppleford lads betook them- 
selves to the unwelcome task of making them- 
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selves agreeable to their guest. Of course it 
is a thing one never can do, when the attempt 
to do it is distasteful And it was pretty- 
certain to result from a day spent in the com- 
panionship thus forced upon them, that both 
Ikey and his entertainers would hate each 
other yet more at the end than they had done 
at the beginning of it 

The young men had not yet reached that 
time of life, at which it is discovered, that the 
wisest method of treating those whom we 
dislike is, to say as little to, and see as little 
of them as we can; and there was much talk 
between them. Ikey talked mainly with the 
object of discovering " how the land lay" in 
many respects, to use his own phrase. He 
was very anxious to obtain the means of judg- 
ing of the probable fortune and position of his 
imcle, who was so soon to arrive from the 
gold-winning new world, by learning the 
financial circumstances of Ben's voyage home, 
and of his residence under Mr. Cornland's 
roof But he wished also to obtain informa- 
tion as to the family at the Combe, and the 
terms on which the Cornlands and his cousin 
were with the young ladies there. Mx. Ika*^ 

6—^ 
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Batt was always eager in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge. 

Among the younger Coppleford lads between 
themselves there was a good deal of mutual 
bantering, a little of fanfaronnade and Don 
Juan airs on the part of Charles, and a kind 
of tacit conspiracy between them, to make the 
most of their intimacy with the girls in their 
talk before Ikey, as though disclosing the 
glories and delights of a paradise of which he 
knew nothing, nor would ever be called to 
share. 

Ben Batt was not good to pump. And the 
result of the day was, that Ikey knew very 
little more at the end than he had done at the 
beginning of it, of the affairs of Mr. Benjamin 
Batt, senior. But he - had obtained a good 
deal of information about the Stilwinches^ 
and a tolerably accurate carte du pays as 
regarded the special sympathies of the dif- 
ferent parties. 

But as they were walking home across the 
park to dinner, Charley whispered to Ben, as 
they happened to be for the moment a few 
paces behind Ikey and Peter, — 

" I say, Ben, we can't take that cad with 
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US to the Combe this evening. I'd rather not 
go at all for my part." 

*'Lets give the brute the slip. He'll sit 
awhile with the governor after dinner. We'll 
be off, and make some excuse or other after- 
wards. You put Peter up to it, when you 
go upstairs before dinner." 

" He'll come after us, two to one. Very 
likely father will bring him." 

*^ If he does, we can't help it. It'll be 
better than having him with us ; and very 
iikely we may be all away out in the park 
somewhere before he comes." 

" What an animal it is. We must not 
leave the table all together, but just slip off 
one at a time." 

" Of course. That's the ticket. Be sure 
you make Peter understand the dodge." 

It all turned out admirably. After dinner 
Mr. Comland thought that it was but fair 
that he should take some part of the labour 
of entertaining the stranger within his gates, 
and entered into a conversation with Ikey 
about old times, and his father, and the state 
of things in the island, &c., &c. 

In the midst of which the boys, first one. 
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and then the other, stole off, and were a few 
minutes later walking towards Combe Mavis 
at their best speed. 

After a while, when Mr, Comland began 
to tire of his companion, he discovered the 
trick which had been played him, and had not 
much difficulty in understanding all about it. 
Ikey Batt was bitterly angry, but said nothing. 
Mr. Comland muttered something about a 
" mistake," and offered to walk over with him 
himself to Mr. Stilwinche's house. But this 
Ikey declined, declaring that he was just as 
well pleased to have an opportunity of going 
to call on Mr. Ironside, to deliver a letter of 
introduction, which he had brought with him, 
to that gentleman. 

Mr. Comland was only too well contented 
to be rid of him, and directing him how to 
find the vicar's house without difficulty, started 
him on his proposed expedition. 

The real object of Ikey Batt's journey, as 
may have been gathered from the conversation 
between him and his father, which was 
recoided in a previous chapter, was to prevent 
his cousin Ben from ** falling into the hands, 
as he would have expressed it, *' of strangers. 



it 
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And the unexpected news of the shortly 
expected arrival of his uncle, Ben Batt, senior, 
which had met him at Coppleford, had served 
to make the business on which he was engaged 
appear to him stUl more important, and to 
make him congratulate himself on his wisdom, 
in having decided on taking so strong a 
measure. And one of the means, which 
seemed to him especially necessary for the 
attainment of the object he had in view, was 
the ascertaining, (to use his own phrase again) 
" how the land lay." It was with the view of 
facilitating such investigntions, that he had 
sought for any introduction he could contrive 
to get to any of the people in the neighbour- 
hood, and had succeeded, as has been told, in 
procuring one to Mr. Ironside. It was, how- 
ever, a part of Ikey's general policy at all times 
to make as many acquaintances everjrwhere as 
he could — " to increase his connection," as he 
called it. And he was now bent on making 
himself master, as far as was possible to him, 
of aU the little social politics of the circle 
into which he had found the means of intro- 
ducing himself 

He had come to Combe, or to Coppleford 
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rather ; (though that was merely the name of 
a farm and hamlet in the parish of Combe 
Mavis) led by interest alone ; by the notion 
that something might be got out of ^ his 
Australian relatives, which something seemed 
to him in a fair way of being got by somebody 
else than himself But since he had been 
there another passion had begun to arise 
within his bosom, and to complicate his 
motives — hatred. He had been prepared to 
dislike Mr. Cornland and his son Charles on 
old scores. And now he hated the latter 
with a very bitter hatred. He hated Peter 
Cornland, and his cousin Ben also with a very 
suflScient rancour. But the intensity of his 
passion was concentrated on Charles. 

It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to say that 
he had overheard all that conversation between 
the three lads on the previous evening. And 
even if he had not, there had been quite enough 
manifestation of mutual antipathy between 
them to ensure the result. 

And now had come the bitter offence of the 
trick they had all three played him in the 
matter of the visit to the hall ; the whole 
gist and meaning and purpose of which he 
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perfectly well understood, — ^and felt accord- 
ingly- 

And it was in this frame of mind and tem- 
per that the young lawyer, fully purposing 

however to appear in the most amiable light 
to the new acquaintances he was about to 
make, presented himself at the door of the 
Combe Mavis vicarage. 




CHAPTER VII. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

R. IRONSIDE and his sister and Miss 
Pemel Stilwinche were sitting with 
tea-things, bread and butter, and 
fruit on the table before them on the 
lawn at the back of the vicarage. It was very- 
small, the vicarage lawn, not much larger than 
a large green parlour. But a more lovely or 
more charming spot to sit in during the 
gloaming of a summer day, it would be im- 
possible to conceive. The Venetian windows 
of the little vicarage parlour opened on to the 
velvet-Hke sward, mowed once a week by the 
vicar's own reverend hand ; and the lawn on 
the outside of the window was scarcely, if at 
all, less entirely secluded and private than the 
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sitting-room on the inside. The spire of the 
neighbouring church could be seen tapering up 
above a group of tall cedars, which shut in 
the vicar's garden on the side opposite his. 
house, but no other building of any sort or 
token of the vicinity of dwellings was visible. 
On one side of the small space was a very 
ancient and wide-spreading yew-tree, and on 
the other three or four flowering thorns. The 
walls which enclosed the garden on either side 
were entirely hidden by creepers and well- 
arranged shrubbery, and the whole of the 
little space was made beautiful, and the 
atmosphere of it odoriferous by a profusion of 
flowers. 

Miss Pemel had walked over from the Hall 
after dinner, and had found, as she knew she 
should find. Miss Awdry and the vicar enjoy- 
ing the *•' sweet hour of gloaming " on their 
lawn. Mr. Ironside was reading that morn- 
ing's paper as he was wont to do at that hour 
to the accompaniment of his cigar ; and Miss 
Pemel had been rather cautiously endeavour- 
ing to elicit from Miss Awdry some measure 
of assent to a few gentle insinuations of her 
fears that some of her sisters were not actings 
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quite so prudently as she could wish with 
reference to the young men, who had recently 
become so intimate at the hall. ■ And Miss 
Awdry had been rather pooh-poohing Miss 
Perners prudent doubts and fears. 

These were the occupations that were inter- 
rupted by the coming of the neat little parlour- 
maid at the vicarage through the Venetian 
window with a card and a letter, which she 
presented on a salver to her master. 

" Mr. Isaac Batt," read the vicar aloud from 
the card. " That's not the name of our young 
friend and champion on the croquet ground, I 
think," he added. 

" No, his name is Benjamin — Ben Batt — 
not to be forgotten so soon. But what says 
the letter T replied Miss Awdry. 

*^ It is from Goodall, introducing Mr. Isaac 
Batt, of the Isle of Man, who proposes to visit 
this neighbourhood — relative of our croquet 
hero, I suppose. Is the gentleman there, 
Mary ?" said the vicar, rising and going to- 
.wards the house to meet his guest, on receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer to his question. 

And in another minute he returned bringing 
the visitor with him, whom he introduced in 
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due form to " Miss Ironside, my sister," and 
to " Miss Pemel Stilwinche, of Combe Mavis 
Hall," as " Mr. Isaac Batt, a cousin of your 
young friend with Mr. Comland at Copple- 
ford." 

And Ikey smiled his evil smile with his 
thin lips (his active eyes taking no part in 
that demonstration), and bowed low with his 
thin body right and left, and looked as in- 
sinuating as he knew how to look. 

" I presume we are indebted to our young 
friend Ben for your visit to this part of the 
country, Mr. Batt ? I suppose it is the first 
time you have ever seen him ?" said the vicar. 

"Yes, indeed, sir. His father went to 
Australia much against the wish of my grand- 
father before I was bom ; and Ben has never 
been home till now." 

" You will have been pleased with him, I 
am sure. He has won all our hearts here. I 
never met with a franker, brighter spirited 
lad. If I don't mistake, he has a very con- 
siderable allowance of brain in his head too," 
continued the vicar. 

*^It is a great pleasure to hear him so 
spoken of, sir. I have hardly had B\ifi^deal^ 
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opportunity of making acquaintance with him 
as yet/' said Ikey, softly. 

" For my part, I fell in love with him at first 
sight/' said Miss Awdry ; " and I would wager 
my reputation for insight into character that 
he is a thoroughly good boy. Do you re- 
member, Roger, how he received that rebuke 
-of yours about the bet ?" 

" Yes ; he took it very well. And it was a 
good test too," replied the vicar. 

" What was that, sir ?" asked Ikey. 

^' Oh, a mere nothing ! one of those little 
incidents that serve to show a person's tem- 
per. It was an affair of a match at croquet, 
and my young gentleman offered to back him- 
self for ten pounds, that was aU." 

" And did he lose the bet, then, sir ?" asked 
Ikey. 

" Lose it ! no ! I was down upon him in a 
twinkling ; told him we were not used to that 
sort of thing here, and that he must play for 
love or not at all, ajid he took it with the 
greatest good humour." 

'' I am sure he ought to have been grateful 
to you, sir, for saving him from losing his 
money," remarked Ikey. 
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" Nay, I prevented him from winning it, as 
far as that goes, for he would have won the 
bet if it had been wagered. But what pleased 
me was his seeing at once that the proposal 
should not have been made." 

"Ten pounds, too! Think of the young 
rascal tossing about his money in that way 1" 
said Miss Awdry ; " but then, you know, he 
<5omes from a country where, I am told, they 
dig up guineas in the garden as fast as they 
want them, and that must be his excuse." 

*^ I should say, ma'am, that the interest of 
money must rule at a ruinously low figure in 
that country," said Ikey, with insinuating 
pleasantry. 

" But it doriU and thereby hangs the tale," 
said the vicar. 

" Yes, sir ; what is that, then ?" said Ikey, 
pricking up his ears. 

" Well, like most politico-economical tales, 
it is rather a long tale, and I am afraid we 
should hardly have time to discuss it this 
evening; for the fact is,, that we were all 
thinking of walking up to the hall, but that 
need not deprive us of the pleasure of your 
company. I am sure Miss Pemel StibrijcvsJcife 
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will permit me to say in her name that her 
parents and sisters would be happy to see 
you." 

Miss Pemel smiled and bowed to the 
stranger, and their eyes met for the first 
time. 

*^ I rather think, Mr. Batt, that you will 
find your cousin and his young friends the 
Comlands at the Hall. I think I heard some 
of the girls say something of their having pro- 
mised to walk over,'' said she. 

" Yes, miss ; I know they went out after 
dinner at the farm for that purpose. They 
wanted me to go with them, but I felt rather 
shy of intruding in that manner ; besides 
that, I was anxious to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of availing myself of my letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Ironside. But I did not 
expect the good fortime of being presented at 
the Hall under such auspices.'' 

" I am not sure that we shall find them all 
at home ; they may be out rambling in the 
park, some of them, perhaps. We are a large 
party at home, Mr. Batt," returned Pernel. 

" Judging by the one specimen of the 
party I have seen," said Ikey, with a pro- 
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found bow, " I should say it must be a case 
of the more the merrier/' 

Miss Pemel arched her brows and drew 
herself up just the least bit in the world, 
almost imperceptibly, at this somewhat bold 
sortie^ but in the next instant she smiled 
graciously, and said— 

"I am afraid you would hardly find that 
we all of us were of that opinion, Mr. Batt. 
Eight girls in a family is a serious thing." 

" Did you leave your hat in the house, 
Pemel ? Ah, no ; you have it there. I will 
just go and put on mine, and be ready in a 
minute," said Miss Awdry, turning to go into 
the house. 

And as the vicar had already left the lawn 
for a similar purpose, Ikey and Pernel were 
left alone together for a few minutes. 

" I think I heard it mentioned that your 
cousin's father is expected shortly to arrive 
from Australia, Mr. Batt ? Is that the case ?" 
asked Miss Pemel. 

" Yes, to my surprise. I am told that he 
will be here in a few days. Neither my 
father nor I — his only relatives — were aware 
of anything of the sort." 

VOL. n. 7 
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'^ Indeed !" said Miss Pemel. 

"And I confess to you, Miss Stilwinche, 
that it is not pleasant to one's feelings to find 
one's long-lost relatives taken possession of, as 
one may say, on their return to their native 
country by strangers in the way that .... 
that has been the case/' said Ikey, in a con- 
fidential manner. 

" Dear me ! so sony ! Yes, I think I can 
enter into your feelings on the subject. Ah ! 
what a fine thing it must be to be a man, 
and to be able to go out into the world and 
make one's fortune, and perhaps that of those 
dear to one also. I wish I was a man !" 
sighed Miss Pemel. 

Mr. Batt, in reply to this, was muttering 
some platitude about its being lovely woman's 
part to have all such matters arranged for her 
by the stronger and rougher sex, when Mr. 
Ironside returned with his stick in his hand, 
and declared himself ready to start on their 
short walk, and in the next minute Miss 
Awdry joined them. 

And then, somehow or other, without its 

having been very evident by whose volition 

and arrangement it so came about, the party 

^ of four started on the little church path that 
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led across the park, Mr. Ikey Batt and Miss 
Pemel in front, while the vicar and his sister 
followed behind. 

" I don't know how it is, I am sure, Mr. 
Batt, that it came into my head to speak to 
you, so very nearly a stranger, in such a con- 
fidential tone of our family matters. I don't 
think it ever happened to me to do such a 
thing before. But there are some people who 
seem, one does not know why, to inspire one 
with confidence." 

It seemed to be very little of a confidential 
nature that Miss Pernel had as yet permitted 
herself to utter; but perhaps the main and 
moat confiding part of the confidence had been 
expressed in the sigh with which it had been 
concluded. 

" Fact is. Miss Stilwinche, these sort of 
things are generally mutual, 1 believe. I 
don't know that it ever occurred to me before, 
to speak of family affairs in the way in which 
I did to you just now about these Cornlands, 
and the way they have got hold of this boy, 
and are scheming to get hold of his father. 
I hope, by-the-bye," added he, suddenly 
checking himself, "that the Oomlands are 

7—^ 
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not very dear friends of yours. I ought to 
have known that before speaking of them 
with blame. But I do know that they must 
be recent acquaintances, for it is only a short 
time that they have been on your father's 
land." 

" Oh, yes. We know them only as my 
father's tenants, you know. But the young^ 
men have taken a habit of running up to the 
hall .... to play croquet .... and that 
sort of thing, you know .... perhaps rather 
more than is altogether advisable. But I am 
sorry to hear what you say of them with 
reference to the members of your family. 
There is nothing so detestable to me as any- 
thing like scheming. I do hate a designing 
schemer." 

" Ah, Miss Stilwinche ! If you had known 
that family as long as I have, and as well — 
which I trust you never may — ^you would 
say so indeed 1" said Ikey, nodding his head 
mysteriously. 

"Good gracious, Mr. Batt, you alarm me f 
Papa had every reason to believe that they 
were highly respectable people !" rejoined Miss 
Pemel, with eyes and ears all open. 
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^* Deax me, so they are, Miss Stilwinche, 
liighly respectable people. Heaven forbid 
iJiat I should say otherwise — qxiite respecta- 
ble people. That is, you know, your papa 
may feel quite safe about his rent. They will 
pay the rent to the day, and there is no 
danger of their ill-treating the land and then 
running away. Oh, dear, no. Most respect- 
able people. But you know. Miss Stilwinche, 
when it comes to a question of personal asso- 
ciation, and specially — very specially in a 
family where there are young ladies, you 
know — ^that is not all." 

" True, indeed, Mr. Batt. There are ques- 
tions of character — of morality — of — of — " 
Miss Pemel did not succeed at the moment 
in finding a word which expressed, or by 
which she chose to express her exact mean- 
ing. 

" Questions of being what one seems to be, 
and what one gives oneself out to be. Miss 
StUwinche. What I should say to any family 
of respectability and — and distinction, where 
there were eight young ladies in family, and 
where those — people had contrived to poke 
their noses in — what I should say, Miss Stil- 
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winche, to that family under those circum- 
stances, would be — heivare /" 

" Good gracious, Mr. Batt, you alarm me !" 
said Miss Pemel, really frightened by Ikey's. 
manner. 

^^No reason for alarm, Miss Stilwinche. 
Forewarned is forearmed, you know. That's 
why I have taken the liberty to speak, feeling 
that you have done me the honour to be, as I 
may say, confidential with me. In om- pro- 
fession, my dear miss, confidence is every 
thing. I don't know whether I mentioned 
that I am a solicitor ? ^You wouldn't believe 
the extraordinary quantity of confidential 
secrets that are entrusted to a man that standi 
high in our profession. And by people of the 
highest position. Lord bless you ! If I chose 
to open my mouth, I could lead two-thirds of 
the peerage a pretty dance. But why am I 
a trusted man ? Because they all know, from 
the Lord Chancellor downwards, that I am a 
man that would rather have his tongue torn 
out by the roots, than speak a word that could 
hurt a client — or a friend — or a friend, Mis& 
Stilwinche." 

And I am sure, Mr. Batt, that it is the 
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part of a friend to give me the warning you 
have. But — what would you advise me to do 
in the matter — what steps can I take V said 
Miss Pemel, partly in real alarm, but in a 
great measure feeling instinctively that the 
words her companion had spoken, had been 
uttered, in some degree at least, for some 
other purpose than their ostensible one. 

*^ Steps, my dear Miss Stilwinche ! oh dear, 
none at all. It's not come to the time * for 
taking steps. Should it ever come to that, 
trust to me. May I venture to say, trust to 
me. If you should want somebody to speak 
a word, you look to me. Meantime we must 
keep our eyes open, that's all. Young Charles 
Comland ain't going to steal the silver spoons ! 
That's not his game ! But where there's eight 
young ladies — I think you said eight ? — there's 
other things to steal beside spoons, isn't there. 
Miss Stilwinche V said Ikey, emphasizing his 
words, as he looked down into his companion's 
fe,oe, with a wink of the most intensely con- 
fiden^tial description. 

" You take my meaning, miss ?" he added 
after a short pause. 

"Ye ... . es. It would be aflfectation. 
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Mr. Batt, if I were to pretend that I did not 
understand your meaning; And any such 
affectation would be a bad return for the con- 
fidence you have placed in me. But my 
position is one of diflficulty— of extreme deli- 
cacy, I may say. The circumstances of our 
family are peculiar. And if I might venture 
to explain to you ....*' 

" Oh ! my dear Miss Stilwinche ! I should 
feel myself so honoured by your confidence. I 
need not say that any secret entrusted to my 
keeping is, as one may say, buried in lead," 
interrupted the young attorney. 

"Nay, there is no secret to be told! — 
nothing that is not perfectly well known to 
half the county. Only, you would not be 
able to understand the delicacy of my position 
with regard to .... to the matters we were 
speaking of just now, if you were not aware 
of the circumstances.*' 

" Quite so, my dear ma'am, — I beg pardon, 
my dear miss ; quite so. I always say, don't 
expect me to advise, if you don't tell me all 
the circumstances. Only the other day . . . 
• had to defend a man for sheepstealing .... 
got him off too. Says I, Mr. Nobbles, if I 



I 
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am to defend you, I must know exactly when 
and where you made mutton of 'em. Same 
thing with his Grace the Duke of ... . 
musn't tell names though " con- 
tinued Mr. Batt suddenly bethinking himself 
that his first illustration suggested rapproche- 
ments of not the most agreeable kind. — " Says 
I to his Grace, * your Grace will excuse me, 
but either I must know all the circumstances, 
or you must honour some other person with 
your confidence/ I did, just as I say it to 
you now. He looked at me, and saw I meant 
it; and then out came the whole mess. 
-Always, my dear miss, tell your adviser the 
whole case." 

"No doubt, Mr. Batt, that is excellent 
advice. But, as I said, you might easily find 
out for yourself, if it were worth your while, 
all I have to tell. You see, though my 
father's position in the county is a very good 
one, his estate is not large enough to afibrd 
very comfortable provisions for his daughters 
when cut up into eight parts. Now two of 
my sisters, Barbara, the second, and Beatrice, 
the fourth, have some small matter of their 
own, — quite a trifle, .... left them by t^o 
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old aunts. But we have another aunt living, 
my mother's sister, Mrs. Frampton, whom 
you will see at the hall presently, who has as 
much as eight hundred a year wholly at her 
own disposition ; and she has nobody in the 
world to leave it to but us. Now I may tell 
you .... and this is really a confidence .... 
that I have reason to believe that my aunt 
will make, if she has not already made, a will 
in my favour. My aimt and Pen .... that's 
my eldest sister, — have never got on well to- 
gether, and I come next to Barbara, who is pro- 
vided for after a fashion ! Besides I think I may 
say that I have always been my aunt's 
favourite. She is a very peculiar person, and 
my sisters, — excellent good girls, all of them, 
Mr. Batt — are — perhaps, more wedded to — I 
may say, the butterfly sort of existence that 
most girls unhappily lead, than suits her views. 
My aunt is a strictly conscientious person, 
Mr. Batt. And I beheve she thinks that her 
ample means! would be turned to better uses 
in my hands, than in theirs. It is not for me 
to say whether she is right in so thinking. 
Now you will perceive that these circum- 
stances render my position a rather delicate 
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one in tha family. Jealousies, you know, will 
spring up under such circumstances. And 
with reference to what we were speaking of^ 
you see . . . ." 

It was in truth not very easy to see how 
the facts mentioned by Miss Pemel could have 
any bearing upon the former part of the con- 
versation. But "information" never came 
amiss to Ikey Batt. He had listened with 
open ears and careful attention to all that had 
fallen from his companion, which he perceived 
she had thought fit to tell him for some reason 
or other. It occurred to him at one moment 
that the yoimg lady was very naturally seek- 
ing in a very natural manner to render herself 
attractive in his eyes. But there was an 
entire absence from her manner of many little 
indications, which, had such been the case, 
might have been expected to corroborate that 
view. And in the absence of these Ikey 
abandoned the idea. One thing, however, he 
perceived veiy unmistakably — that the lady 
was, for some reason or other, exceedingly 
well inclined to place herself on confidential 
terms with him. And, as that perfectly well 
suited his book, he was quite disposed to isift^^ 
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her more than half way in such interchange 
of confidences. 

"To be sure ! to be sure \" he said in 
answer to her last words, "it could not be 
otherwise. But with regard to these young 
Cornlands, I think I may be of service to you, 
by communicating to you a fact or two .... 

Are these the grounds of the hall ?" 

"Yes, this gate opens from the lawn behind 
our house to the park. And now I must in- 
troduce you to my sisters, and ray mother, if 
I can find her. She very often retires to her 
own room. But Pen will do the honours of 
the house to you. I dare say we shall find an 
opportunity in the course of the evening to 
finish our conversation. And meantime you 
will, I doubt not, see enough to make you un- 
derstand the position of matters here." 

And so saying she led Mr. Batt into the 
house, followed by the vicar and his sister. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MRS. FRA3IPT0N EXPLAINS HER VIEWS. 




ERNEL STILWINCHE had Uved 
among ladies and gentlemen all her 
life, quite enough to be well aware 
that her new acquaintance was not 
at all like a gentleman. But she had not a 
sufficiently large experience of attorneys to be 
aware how exceedingly unlike he was to the 
more educated and better class of that pro- 
fession. For aught she knew, such was the 
normal appearance, behaviour, and condition 
of attorneys in general. And she had a vague 
idea that the members of that profession really 
are, as Mr. Batt had represented, often the 
trusted depositaries of the secrets of their 
clients. They were people who knew all 
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about everybody. And it seemed to her not 
at all unlikely that Mr. Batt might be able to 
give her information respecting the Cornlands 
which it might be advantageous for her to 
possess. Was it true that young Charles 
Comland was heir to ten thousand pounds ? 
Was it true that all was settled on the eldest 
son ? Miss Pemel would much like to have 
certain and trustworthy information on those 
points. The "idem velle/' therefore, which 
the Roman historian declares to be necessary 
for the formation of a firm friendship, existed 
in the case of Miss Pernel and Mr. Isaac Batt. 
Both were exceedingly anxious to make them- 
selves masters of facts, which each believed 
the other to have the power to make known. 
And this was the basis of the alliance which 
had sprung up so readily and grown so rapidly 
between them. 

Most of the party at the hall were scattered 
in different parts of the shrubberies and the 
park, when Mr. Ironside and his sister, and 
Miss Pemel and Mr. Batt reached the house. 
But they found Miss Penelope on the lawn, 
busily engaged in preparing a tea-table for 
the party on their return from their rambles. 
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Miss Pemel duly presented the stranger to 
her eldest sister, who received him very 
graciously, and apologised for the absence 
of Mrs. StQwinche, who was somewhat over- 
come by the heat, and had gone to lie down 
for awhile. 

" Very happy to see you at the Hall, Mr. 
Batt ! We heard all about your arrival from 
your cousin ! Just come from the Isle of 
Dogs ! Very interesting, T am sure ! So 
peculiar too about the cats, isn't it, Mr. Batt?" 
said Miss Penelope, with great energy and 
volubility. 

" Ma'am !" faltered Mr. Isaac, drawing 
l)ack utterly discomfited, and looking towards 
Miss Pemel for an explanation of her sister's 
evidently unhappy condition. 

" Tails, you know, Mr. Batt ! A most 
extraordinary circumstance ! Is it true ?" 
continued Miss Penelope, pausing in her 
occupation with a cream-jug in her hand. 

" Isle of Man, Pen," said Miss Pernel, inter- 
posing; "Mr. Batt lives in the Isle of Man." 

" Of course y I know that ; didn't Mr. Ben 
tell us all about it ! A very wonderful place 
it must be !" 
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'* But you said the Isle of Dogs, Pen !'^ 
remonstrated her sister. 

" It is the same thing, it is often called so ! 
I have no doubt Mr. Batt remembers Sir 
Walter Scott's mention of the spectre hound 
there, which gives it the name. Do the people 
cut the cats' tails off in. the Island, Mr. Batt?'* 
said Pen, returning to her zoological re- 
searches. 

" Ah ! the Manx cats ! Very curious fact, 
ma'am .... beg pardon. Miss Stilwinche t 
No, miss, we don't cut the cats' tails oflF. 
They grow so ... . never have any tails to he 
cut off." 

" How very peculiar ! Is it thought to be an 
advantage, Mr. Batt ?" pursued Pen, always, 
bent on the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

" Can't say, miss, really. But it's clear 
that when in the market they must be sold 
wholesale .... can't retail 'em, you know I 
Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the witty attorney. 

" Then I suppose it must be an advantage ; 
.... since there is so large a demand for 
them," returned Pen, meditatively. 

" Isn't it time for them to be coming home 
to tea. Pen ? Let us go and see if we can 
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find any of the stragglers, Mr. Batt ; we shall 
never get our tea else !" said Pemel. 

" Stragglers indeed ! They have all gone, 
one one way, and one another ! But I shall 
make tea at the 'proper time — that is exactly 
thirty-four minutes from now," said Pen, look- 
ing at her watch, " whether any body is here 
or not. I told 'em all so. And now Mr. 
Batt cannot say that he has not had fair 
warning." 

'* Certainly not, miss ! Notice duly served I" 
laughed the gay and gallant Ikey. 

" I think I can see some of them coming 
across the park now," said Miss Pemel, turn- 
ing away towards the gate that separated the 
lawn from the latter, over which the sUght 
elevation on which the house was built com- 
manded a large view. 

Mr. Batt turned to accompany her. But 
they went no farther than to the gate 
mentioned ; and, having reached it, remained 
leaning over it, with their elbows on the 
upper rail, whUe they continued the con- 
versation which had been interrupted by the 
termination of their walk from the vicarage to 
the hall. 

VOL. IL ft 
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It was true, as Pen had said, that all the 
party assembled at the hall had wandered 
off in different directions, but they had 
done so not exactly 07ie one way and one 
another. For with the single exception 
of Barbara, they were none of them solitary 
wanderers. Barbara, faultlessly dressed as 
usual, and really looking as pretty as it is 
possible for anyone horribly out of temper to 
look, was walking up and down on the porticoed 
terrace in front of the house. It was unlike 
her to take so much gratuitous exercise ; but 
the truth was she had ^'that within" which 
made it impossible for her to remain quiet. 
She had again attempted to monopolize the 
attentions of Charlie Cornland, and had this 
time not only entirely failed, but had seen him 
go off for what she knew was as good as a 
tSte-drtSfye walk with Millicent. 

It was true that it had not been altogether 
Charles' own doing, and still less was it 
Millicent's ; though Barbara's hatred of her 
raged none the less fiercely on that account. 
The fact was that the real culprit had been 
*' that idiot" Peter. He it was, who, just 
when the various elective affinities had been 
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manifesting themselves in the breaking up of 
the party into smaller aggregations, had called 
out to his brother that Milly had said she 

• 

should like to look at the two newly-born 
colts, that were down in the five-acre paddock, 
and that he (Charles) must come and help 
drive them up. And so the three had gone 
off together. The idiot ! If he had done it 
on purpose he could not have done it better ! 

And it really did look as if the idiot meant it, 
by the way in which he managed to be always 
before or behind, and finally declared that he 
must run on to see and get the key of the 
paddock gate fi*om the house, so that Miss 
Milly should not have to get over the gate. 

Ben Batt had in a very straightforward and 
direct manner begged Miss Beatrice to walk 
with him down the road through the park as 
far as the lodge. He wanted to speak to 
Mrs. Tobin on a certain matter. Perhaps he 
did ; but it became very clear before they had 
walked many paces, that he also wanted to 
speak very particularly to her. 

Augustus Fitzwilliam had lounged down to 
the great clump of trees, half-way between 
the house and the church, with tha t^N^iia- 
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No doubt he would have much preferred to 
be with his own true love, Maggie, but this 
could not be, because Mrs. Frampton had 
very decisively said, *' Maggie, you come with 
me ; I must have one or other of you to walk 
with me : and though I know it will make my 
pet Barbara here dreadfully jealous — won't it, 
Barbara, love? — I will take you, for I have 
got something to say to you." 

Maggie and Augustus, however, had already 
found the means of having an interview that 
day; for he had come over from Whitton 
much earlier than the Comlands had come 
from Coppleford. And the hapless lovers, 
whose course of true love promised to run so 
very far from smoothly, had talked for a 
couple of hours over their cruel fate. 

And, in fact, Augustus was even now, in the 
impossibility of repeating his tete-d-tete Avith 
Maggie, seeking a very doubtful consolation 
in discussing the matter with two of his pro- 
posed sisters-in-law, those twin stars. Faith 
and Charity. 

" But> my dear niece," Mrs. Frampton was 
saying, as she and Maggie slowly paced up 
and down a retired walk, which ran between 
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a shrubbery and the north wall of the kitchen 
garden, " my dear niece, the feelings of the 
heart are very right and proper things in 
their proper place, — very respectable things in- 
deed when kept under due restraint, but the 
first and most important consideration for 
a right-minded and properly-governed young 
woman is the care of her own personal dignity 
and self-respect." ^ 

" Indeed — ^indeed, aunt, Augustus made me 
know with certainty that he loved me, before 
I thought of loving him," pleaded poor Mag- 
gie, who crept along demurely by her aunt's 
side, and appeared to feel acutely the moral 
torture to which she was being subjected. 

** I should hope so, indeed ! I do not sup- 
pose that you proffered your love .... (Jiove ! 
Lord ha^ mercy 1) .... to the young gentle- 
man before he asked you ! But that is not 
the only consideration. Before you suffered 
your feelings to be engaged, you should have 
known that the gentleman's family were not 
opposed to such alliance. Now you see the 
result of your imprudence. This woman will 
none of you ; and it seems that her will must 
be supreme in the matter." 
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Maggie's tears were rolling down her cheeks, 
and her aunt heard a half suppressed sob 
break from her. It was not the mode of 
treating the matter most calculated to conci- 
liate the old lady. 

" Why don't you answer me ? What have 
you to say in reply to what I have pointed 
out ?" said Mrs. Frampton, sharply. 

" Augufctus will never — ^never give me up !" 
sobbed the poor girl thus urged. 

" Bah I and yov!ll never give him up, I sup- 
pose ! And a pretty kettle of fish' you are 
likely to make of it bettveen you ! You hear 
what he tells you his mother says ?" 

" Augustus means to tell her that nothing 
shall induce him to wed another ; and then, 
perhaps, she will relent/' pleaded Maggie, 
with her voice full of tears. 

^^Wed another! Why the dickens can't 
you say, ' marry anybody else/ like any other 
Christian out of a book ?" said Mrs. Framp- 
ton, with an expression of intense disgust. 
"You are well suited to each other in one 
respect, that can't be denied .... for he is 
certainly the biggest simpleton I ever met 
with ; and for a simpleton to match him, — ^he 
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may look long before he will find such another 
as you, my niece." 

Maggie continued to weep in silence by the 
side of her aunt, and made no attempt to 
deny the justice of her impeachment. 

" And may I ask," continued Mrs. Framp- 
ton, " what you and your Augustus propose 
to yourselves in case his mother does not re- 
lent, as you call it T 

" As long as he is true to me, aimt," said 
Maggie, after a pause, during which Mrs. 
Frampton made it painfully apparent that she 
was waiting for an answer, and would con- 
tinue to wait till she got it ; "as long as he 
is true to me, aunt, nothing — nothing on 
earth shall induce me to give him up." 

" Very fine, upon my word ! But suppose 
that in marrjdng him you marry a beggar — 
whi6h is what his mother, it seems — declares 
shall be the case." 

" I can't help it, aunt ! I love him, not his 
fortune." 

" And does he know, pray, that you would 
not have a shilling in the world to help to 
buy a crust T • 

" Yes, aunt, he knows that I have nothing, 
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but he loves me none the less for chat," said 
Maggie, with a little faint accent of pride in 
her tearful voice. 

" Foolata mulata !" said Mrs. Frampton, in 
her favourite terms df scientific classification. 
**But you cannot suppose, Maggie," she con- 
tinued, " that your parents will permit you ta 
maiTy a man who has no means or prospect 
of being able to give you bread." 

" We have thought of that, aimt. And if 
my parents refuse their consent, we must wait 
till I am twenty-one," said Maggie with sub- 
missive obstinacy. 

"It was very far-sighted and prudent of 
you to think of that, I am sure. And when 
you have come to years of discretion, as it i& 
called, you would show your discretion by 
marrying with the prospect of passing your 
honeymoon in the workhouse ?" 

" Augustus would do the best he could for 
me, aimt." 

" A very pleasant look out altogether upon 
my word. What do you suppose there would 
be between you and dying of starvation in a 
ditch by the road-side, if I may venture to- 
ask the question ?" said Mrs. Frampton irri- 
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tated, and yet not altogether without a certain 
involuntary and very unexpected touch of re- 
spect for the force of will exhibited by poor 
Maggie in her new character of victim to an 
unhappy attachment. 

"I can't help it, aunt. Augustus and I 
would much rather die together than live 
apart." 

"Well! Upon my word! By the bye," 
added the old lady suddenly, as though the 
idea had just occurred to her for the first time, 
" you don't either of you imagine, I hope, that 
/ should support you !'* 

" Oh, NO, aunt ! Indeed, indeed, neither 
Augustus nor I ever dreamed of such a thing," 
replied Maggie, with a simpHcity, promptness, 
and evident sincerity, that seemed to imply a 
not very complimentary estimate of Mrs. 
Frampton'-s kindness of heart or generosity. 
Yet, strange to say, there was something in 
the unmistakable truthfulness of the reply 
that was pleasant to some chord or other of 
the old lady's nature. 

" Quite right, my dear. It would be out 
of the question for me to undertake anything 
of the kind — quite so. But I will do this for 
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you. I will see this lady, when she comes 
here, as I suppose, from what the young man 
says, she will, and perhaps I may be better 

able to ascertain, than anybody else here, 
whether her purpose be really as unbending 
as she represents it." 

" Oh ! thanks, aunt.'' 

" But my impression is, mind you, that she 
is in earnest. And, at all events, unless you 
mean to fly openly in the face of your parents, 
you must wait for a couple of years to come." 

" Yes, aunt." 

" And now it is time to go to tea. Is not 
that Pemers Voice talking there ?" 

The path in which Mrs. Frampton and 
Maggie had been walking, and which was now 
almost quite dark, came out upon the open 
lawn in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
gate, at which Pernel and Mr. Ikey Batt had 
been talking. And as the aunt and niece ap- 
proached this end of the walk with the inten- 
tion of coming out on to the lawn, the old 
lady's quick ears heard Pernel say : — 

" Yes, 1 think that would be best. Say no 
word about it, for the present. Certainly it 
will be your duty to let the truth be known 
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one of these days. Believe me, I shall never 
forget the confidence you have so kindly 
placed in me. You appreciate my motives for 
letting all remain quiet for the present ?" 

" Quite so, my dear young lady ! Quite so ! 
We understand each other, and our motives 
are the same. Right must be done. And we 
shall know how to do it when the fitting 
moment comes." 

" Whose voice is that ? Who can Pernel 
be talking to?" said Mrs. Frampton, as she 
and Maggie came near the gate. 

" I don't know, I am sure, aunt. I don't 
think I ever heard that voice before." 

And in the next instant, as they emerged 
from the shrubbery, Pernel introduced Mr. 

Isaac Batt to her aunt and sister ; and they 
returned to Pen's tea table together. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON THE LAWN AGAIN. 




HE party assembled round Miss Pene- 
lope'stea-table was rather a large one. 
Besides the members of the StU- 
winche family there were Mr. Ironside 
and his sister, the two Comland lads, Ben Batt. 
and his cousin Ikey, and Augustus Fitzwilliam. 
Of course there was a little bustle in taking 
their seats, which the different parties turned 
to account with more or less skill for the 
securing of the special proximities, which 
were most agreeable to them. In cases of the 
kind there is always sure to be some one per- 
son or other, who is found still unprovided 
with a seat, when all the rest of the party 
have placed themselves. And, of course, such 
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person is the most shy, backward, and unself- 
asserting of the party. Clearly the individual, 
who answered most evidently to this descrip- 
tion upon the present occasion, was Peter 
Comland. Ben Batt had in a very straight- 
forward and business-like way declared his 
preference for a seat by the side of Beatrice. 
And Charles Comland had less openly and 
boldly, but equally successfully found means 
to establish himself next Millicent ; while 
Barbara had very skilfully and apparently, 
without any special attention, contrived to 
secure the chair on the other side of him. 
Mrs. Frampton had called out aloud, as the 
party were seating themselves, "Here, Maggie, 
my dear, you come and sit beside me, and cut 
my bread and butter for me.'' So poor Gussy's 
pleasure for the evening was at an end, and 
he was forced to content himself with a place 
opposite to the object of his affections, and 
between the two twins. But when all were 
seated, more or less in conformity with their 
inclinations, poor Peter was still left standing. 
There were not more than three or four of the 
party assembled, who were not goodnatured 
enough, to have at once made room for him. \ 
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but it was rather remarkable, and not alto- 
gether in accordance with her usual ways and 
manners, that the first to do so, and that with 
a certain d^ree of evident eagerness, was Miss 
PemeL She was sitting next Mr. Ironside, 
as she generallj did on similar occasions, and 
between him an^ Miss Awdry. 

"Mr. Pet^r Comland has no chair!" she 
exclaimed; "here is plenty of room here, 
between me and Mr. Ironside,^' she said, draw- 
ing her chair closer to that of Miss Awdry as 
she spoke. "Run into the drawing-room, 
Mr. Comland, you will find the window open, 
and get a chair for yourself, and bring it 
here." 

There was nothing whatsoever in this at all 
remarkable in any way ; nor did it seem to 
strike anybody present as such (except that 
it was a rather more vigorous sortie than might 
have been expected from the ordinarily placid 
Miss Pernel) save to one person, and he was 
the newest comer of the party. Mr. Ikey 
Batt's eyes shot a furtive glance, accompanied 
by a sly smUe across the table, from his place 
by the side of Miss Barbara, at Miss Pernel. 
And that lady's eyes met his for an instant. 
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and then fell to her plate, while a faint blush 
passed over her face. 

Peter brought the chair as he was bidden, 
and sat down, rather closely wedged between 
Miss Pemel and Mr. Ironside, evidently grati- 
fied by the attention that had been shown 
him, but feeling shy and awkward in the posi- 
tion which he had thus been called upon to 
assume. Mr. Ironside began with his usual 
good nature — which was always especially 
ready to be shown to boys — ^to speak to him 
and endeavour to put him at his ease. But 
it soon became evident that Miss Pemel did 
not consider her good work in Peter's behalf 
as by any means completed by the mere find- 
ing a seat for him. She set herself to be 
agreeable to him, and draw him out with a 
good-natured kindness and assiduity that was 
quite new to her. In general all her little 
conversational attentions and flatteries were 
for Mr. Ironside. But now she seemed hardly 
to have a word for him, all her efforts at pleas- 
ing being exerted in favour of Peter Corn- 
land. And Peter soon found, to his comfort, 
that he could take the goods the gods pro- 
vided him in this line, without attracting ^xvj 
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attention from the rest of the company. Poor 
Peter generally counted for so little among 
them, he was so unobtrusive and retiring, and 
Pernel was generally so quiet and imdemon- 
strative, that any thing that could pass 
between them was little likely to be thought 
interestuig by the various members of the 
party, who were either occupied very entirely 
by their own affairs, or little less entirely by 
those of the party who had no affairs of their 
own, in watching those who were known to 
have such. 

Charles and Millicent, for instance, were 
fully occupied with each other ; and Barbara 
was nearly as fully occupied in watching them, 
with emotions not altogether benignant, and 
sensations not altogether delightful. 

Ben Batt was making love to Beatrice, 
without any sort of affectation of concealment ; 
and Beatrice seemed very well pleased to 
listen to him, and very much at her ease in 
doing 80. 

Poor little Margaret, and her devoted 
Augustus, at opposite sides of the table, so 
placed by malignant fate in the person of 
Aunt Frampton, were reduced to exchanging 
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furtive glances, when they fancied they could 
do so without detection, and were continually 
being detected by the vigilance of Mrs. 
Frampton ; while the weak-eyed, washed-out, 
rhubarb-and-magnesia coloured twins sat toge- 
ther, amusing themselves by cat-like watching 
of the above contraband interchange, and 
private giggling at the frequent patent detec- 
tion of it. 

There was one person present, however, 
whose observation Pernors marked attention 
to Peter Comland — ^poor Peter, as he was 
generally called among them — ^by no means 
escaped, and that was Mr. Ikey Batt. Seated 
himself by the side of Miss Penelope, and 
partly occupied in giving the necessary atten- 
tion to her incessant stream of talk, he never- 
theless contrived to let nothing escape him, 
which was of a nature to reveal to him all the 
different mutual afi&nities and repulsions of 
each member of the party, and specially noted, 
with what seemed a sort of sardonic satisfac- 
tion, his friend Miss Pernel's new-bom devo- 
tion to the excellent but unattractive Peter. 

Nevertheless it might have been supposed 
that he would have had enough to do in 
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attending to Miss Penelope, whose eloquence 
liad already produced on the young attorney 
such an effect as to have half-hatched in his 
mind the idea of possibly obtaining charge 
of the legal measures that would be necessi- 
tated by the placing of the young lady in a 
"retreat for nervous patients/' a measure 
which he foresaw her family would be obliged 
to resort to at no distant period. The fact 
was that Pen's imagination had been excited 
by the notion of a person arriving from the 
Isle of Man, much as that of more ordinary 
people might have been by an arrival froni 
Patagonia. And the questions and supposi- 
tions to which her interest gave rise, were so 
extraordinary, and expressed in a manner so 
peculiar to herself, that Ikey Batt's specula-- 
tions respecting her were not altogether un- 
reasonable. 

In the first place she would persist in con« 
sidering his place of abode to be the Isle of 
Dogs. 

" But why are the legs meiis legs, and not 
dog^s legs, Mr. Batt ? That does seem so unac- 
countable!" said Pen suddenly, in her first 
moment of repose, after pouring out the last 
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of the numerous cups of tea she was called on 
to provide. 

" Legs, miss ?" said Ikey, looking at her 
as if he thought that the crisis of the case, 
which must come at last, was very near indeed. 

"The arms, I mean, of course/' rejoined 
Pen, with much energy. ''Why are they 
men's and not dog's ? That is what I caimot 
imderstand." 

" Really, miss, I don't know — ^really I don't, 
now," said Ikey, trying to look as if he was 
pondering the question profoundly. " I sup- 
pose," he added, after a little consideration, 
" that legs are more useful to dogs than arms 
would be." 

" Useful r cried Pen, eagerly ; " I must 
say I donH see much use in either ! And then^ 
again, why three f If men's, one would have 
said two; if dog's, four ! It is very curious, 
is it not ?" 

"Very ciuious indeed, miss — very parti- 
cularly so," said Ikey, wondering that the 
unfortunate young lady should have been 
allowed to continue at large so long. 

" And you can't explain why they have legs 
for arms at all T said Pen, pawsm^ m \kKt 
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duties thoughtfully with the cream jug raised 
in one hand high in air. 

" No, indeed, miss, I give it up ; I confess 
I give it up," said Ikey, shaking his hiead 
despairingly. 

" Nor why they have ihree^ instead of two 
or four?'' said Pen, turning on him aa she 
champed her words with intense earnestness. 
" So like the little boys who run beside car- 
riages turning over and over on their hands 
and feet. I wonder whether they all come 
from the Isle of Dogs, as the organs and the 
white mice do from Italy ?" she added, medi- 
tatively. 

"Shouldn't wonder if they did, miss. 
Twouldn't be a bad thing to send them all 
back where they came from, any way, the 
vagabonds!" said Mr. Batt, feeling that the 
sentiment was a proper one in a house of a 
justice of the peace. 

" Because that would accoxmt for the arms, 
you know," said Pen, still reflectively. 

"Quite so, miss," said Ikey, utterly be- 
wildered. 

But all this did not prevent him from care- 
fully watching his cousin Ben and his neigh- 
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boxir Bea.trice ; and it was impossible for him 
to doubt that they were getting on very 
pleasantly together. It was one of those 
frank flirtations which can be enjoyed when 
the parties have perfectly well made up their 
minds to answer any subsequent reproach or 
raillery on the subject by an audacious, 
" Well, and what then ?'' Beatrice was chat- 
tering to her companion and laughing in the 
highest possible spirits ; and Ben, though 
Ekey thought he saw that he would fain have 
taken a more serious tone now and then, 
which she would not permit him to do, was 
not slow to. follow her merry laughing lead. 
The spectacle did not please Mr. Ikey Batt at 
all, though it gave him a high opinion of Miss 
Beatrice's shrewdness and good sense. 

" Yes, d — ^n her I" he muttered to himself 
between his teeth, '' she smells plainly enough 
where the money is ! And he, like a young 
fool, thinks he is doing a clever thing because 
he has picked out the girl who has got a few 
beggarly hundreds of her own. She knows 
better what she is up to ! But maybe, a few 
of them may find that they have been reckon- 
ing without the host.'' 



CHAPTEE X. 




FLIRTING WITH THE GRAIN, AND FLIRTING 

AGAINST THE GRAIN. 

N the meantime other conversations, 
mostly tete-drtSte, were going on be- 
tween others of those assembled 
round the table. 
"It was a, good while, then, since you had 
seen your father when you left Australia?'' 
said Beatrice, in continuation of a conversa- 
tion with her next neighbour, Ben, which had 
been carried on between them in a low tone 
of voice. 

"Pretty nearly three years," replied Ben, 
'* and that's a very long time for a fellow who 
hadn't lived above six times three years, and 
who can't remember above three times three 
at the outside." 
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" Yes, it is. But you speak of your father 
as if you knew him well enough to judge what 
he is likely to do, and what he is not likely to 
do," rejoined Beatrice. 

" Well, IVe had letters from him, you 
know. But the fact is, I think, when I come 
to look at it, that I know my father best by 
what Mr. Comland says of him. They know 
each other well, if any two men ever knew 
each other," said Ben. 

" Mr. Comland in Australia, you mean ; not 
this Mr. Cornland," observed Beatrice. 

"The brother of this one, Mr. John Comland. 
It was he who sent me here to his brother. And 
if a certain lady with the face of an angel and 
a heart of adamant would be one quarter as 
kind as she is fair, I should bless my lucky 
stars that he did send me here to the latest 
day of my life," said Ben, shooting an ardent 
sidelong glance point blank into his neigh- 
bour's eyes. 

" You are getting quite poetical, Mr. Batt, I 
declare ! But how came your father to leave 
you in Mr. John Cornland's care?" returned 
Beatrice, dropping her eyes before Ben's fire, 
and blushing a little, with a blush that spoke 
more of pleasure than the xevera^. 
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"How can a fellow help getting poetical 
when " 

" Well, never mind about that now," inter- 
rupted Beatrice ; *' youll get over it before 
long, no doubt, and we'll try to make all 
allowances for your unhappy condition as long^ 
as it lasts. But tell me about Mr. John Corn- 
land and your father." 

"Well, my father went out with John, 
Comland, half friend and half servant, as far 
as I can understand," said Ben, in reply. 
" My father was in a position to make it quite 
natural and reasonable that he should go as 
Cornland's servant. But they were two lads, 
together, you see ; they were both in dis- 
grace because of my lather s going against the 
wUl of his father and of Cornland's father; 
and by all I can learn, they came to be less 
and less like master and servant, and more 
and more like friends as the time went on. I 
take it, you see, that my father had more of 
the sort of stuff in him that is needed for 
making your way out there than Mr. Com- 
land had." 

" I am sure if Mr. John Comland was like 
his brother here, he must have been a man of 
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activity and energy, if that is the sort of stuff 
you mean/' said Beatrice. 

" Well, he was like and not like. He was 
like and not like, even to look at ; you would 
be sure they were brothers if you saw them 
together. But John Comland is not such a 
strong-looking man as his brother. One is a 
broad and the other a narrow man all over — 
head, face, body, and all. He is a slender- 
built man is John Cornland, with a higher 
forehead than his brother, and often looked 
as if he was seeing something more than just 
what was before his eyes, which this Mr. 
Cornland never does ; — a different sort of man 
altogether," added Ben, looking rather as if 
he were seeing something that was not imme- 
diately before the bodily eye. 

" Perhaps it was that, that prevented him 
from having the right sort of stuff for getting 
on in the colony V suggested Beatrice. 

" Well, he did get on in the colony .... in 
a quiet, moderate sort of way. And he is a 
tip-top good fellow in every way — very clever, 
very kind and good, and an out-and-out 
gentlemaix, every inch of Mm. But what I 
mean is that he was not up to the sort of 
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work my father did, and the sort of life my 
father led; he never had very strong health. 
But father could never have done what he did 
without his friend, John Cornland." 

" He could help another then in doing what 
he could not do for himself?" enquired Beatrice. 

" Well, they worked it this way. My 
father got the money, and John Cornland, 
who never went up the country, or into the 
bush, made the most of it, buying a bit of 
land here, lending a few thousands there, 
taking shares in a new spec, or doing a stroke 
of trade, as he saw an opportunity. And 
right well he understood all that part of the 
business. Why, I suppose he doubled father's 
earnings over and over again. Father wanted 
him to go partners in all he had — said that 
more of it was due to Cornland's managing of 
it than to his working for it ; and so it was. 
But John Cornland would not have it so. He 
said it was all father's getting by his own 
industry, and he deserved it all.'* 

^^ But if Mr. Cornland was able to do so 
much for your father, I suppose he was able 
to take cai"e of his own interest as well ?" said 
Beatrice. 
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" So he did, but in a much quieter way. 
He had a bit of money when he came out, and 
he used it well and carefully, never running 
any risk. But that is not the way, you know, 
to do much in the way of money-making. 
Little risk, little win, you know !'* 

" Then he ran risks with your father's 
money that he would not run with his own ?" 
objected Beatrice. 

" Yes, it was a different case. As he said 
to father, if you lose all you Ve got, youll get 
some more ; but if I lose all, I shall remain a 
beggar ! It was all understood between them. 
Mr. Cornland would write to father, shall I 
make such or such a venture ? It promises 
well, but it's all hit or miss! And father 
would write back, — go it, neck or nothing 1 
rU stand the shot, and never pull a long face 
if the luck is against me ! But somehow the 
luck never was against him," said Ben, 
thoughtfully. 

" What was the sort of work your father 
did, to get on so well V asked Beatrice, with 
an increasing interest in the picture of a life 
that was so entirely new to her. 

" Anything that turned up and looked as if 
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it would pay !" replied Ben, with perfect 
readiness. " Sometimes in the bush, doing a 
turn of stock-managing business on commission; 
more often at the diggings, digging himself 
like a good 'un in the early days, then setting 
others to work, overlooking, buying a claim 
here and there, carrying down his own gold, 
and other folk's too, which was profitable 
work ; for father was known to be a man to 
be trusted, and that is worth money out 
there/' 

" And used you to be with him in all those 
places T asked Beatrice, not without allowing 
her interest in the question to be visible. 

" No, Miss Beatrice, I never was ! I was 
under the care of Mr. John Comland all the 
time, getting my education .... at least 
as much of an education as can be got in that 
country," added Ben, modestly. 

" Under Mr. Cornland's care ? . . . . You 
do not mention your mother, Mr. Batt ?" said 
Beatrice, gently and hesitatingly. 

" I never knew her. Miss Beatrice ; she 
died when I was two years old. But I have 
often heard Mr. Cornland speak of her ; and I 
have seen father — ^when he and I have been 
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alone together, Miss Beatrice — ^it was six or 
seven years ago, now — I have seen father,'* 
he went on, dropping his voice to a whisper, 
*^ with the tears running down his face when 
he spoke to me of her. And he looks. Miss 
Beatrice," he added, raising his voice again, 
'* about as likely a customer to get tears out 
of, as your South Downs are to raise sugar 
<5anes." 



" It must be hard to lose one dearly loved 
m soon,'* sighed Beatrice. 

" Yes ! And then I almost think that father 
half fancied that he was the cause .... or at 
least that maybe she might not have died so 
young, if her lot had been a different one .... 
if he had never come in her way." 

" How sad ! Had he any reason for such a 
notion ?" asked Beatrice, almost in a whisper. 

" Well, I think not, from what Mr. Corn- 
land says But .... you see. Miss 

Beatrice, my mother was in a different position 
of life from what father was .... at least at 
that time. She was the daughter of a man of 
«ome rank, I believe, who had been an oflScer 
in the English army, and had come out because 
he had ruined himself. By all I have heard 
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there was very little good in him. I believe 
he took to drink, and things were going from 
bad to worse with him and his daughter in 
the colony. And yet he was a deal too proud 
to hear of her marrying such a man as my 
father. So one fine night she just jumped 
out of the window into father's arms. And I 
have heard that for a couple of years they 
were as happy as if they had been king and 
queen. But still the life was not such as my 
mother had been used to. Mr. Cornland says 
that nothing of that kind had anything to do 
with her death ; but father had a sort of mis- 
giving, when she was gone, that she might 
have lived if she had been cockered up with 
more care, and plenty of doctors, and such 
like." 

'^ And were you her only child ?" asked 
Beatrice. She would have given much the 
next instant not to have asked the question. 
For the thought dashed across her mind, 
that, taken in conjunction with what Ben 
had been telling her of his father's mo^ey- 
making successes, and with his almost avowed 
purpose of making her an offer of hLs hand, 
the enquiry might seem to be prompted by a 
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consideration which, in truth, had never en- 
tered her mind. But her lover replied with 
a simplicity of look and manner that con- 
vinced her that he was as far as she had been 
from any thought of the kind. 

^^ Yes ! She never had any other ! I have 
often wished that I had a sister. But father 
never married again." 

"Sisters are sometimes troublesome things ! 
How would you like to have as many sisters 
as I have V said Beatrice. 

" That would suit me to a T !" retiuned 
Ben, quickly. " I want to have just seven 
sisters." 

"What, seven sisters all Uving in the same 
house with you ?" rejoined Beatrice, choosing 
not to understand him. 

"Well, I shouldn't so much mind about 
having them in the house, so that I had 
them in law^^ said Ben. 

" What a tendency you have to talk non- 
sense, Mr. Batt," said Beatrice, looking down 
at her plate, and chasing a morsel of toast 
roimd it with the point of her knife. 

" But I never indulge in it in your pre- 
sence, Miss Beatrice. All that I say when 
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speaking to you I mean with the most perfect 
earnestness/' 

"But you were going to tell me more 
about your mother?" said Beatrice, after a 
pause, with a more serious voice and manner. 
*^ What was her maiden name ?" 

" Chester, — she was Lucy Chester. And 
really that is about all that I can tell you 
about her, beyond what I have said already, 
except that I have always heard that she was 
very beautiful, — a frail, delicate, fairy-like 
creature. And Mr. Comland says that she 
was as good as she was beautiful." 

"How sad that she should have died so 
young !" sighed Beatrice. 

In the meantime, while this conversation 
was going on, an attentive observer might 
have gathered that Miss Pemel was find- 
ing the task she had set herself, of being 
agreeable to Peter Comland, rather uphill 
work. 

" I do so envy you having a brother, Mr. 
Comland. It must be delightful to have a 
brother so nearly your own age, a companion 
always at hand, a sure friend at need in all 
circumstances," said Miss Pernel, in a gush- 
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ing manner, that was by no means usual with 
her. 

"Yes, indeed. Miss Pemel," said Peter, 
feeling very shy and ill at ease. 

" What is the. difference of age between 
you ? It cannot be much," rejoined the 
young lady, glancing across the table to the 
part of it where Charles and MiUicent were 
sitting supremely happy and very oblivious of 
all the party aroimd them. 

"Only thirteen months, Miss Pemel," 
replied Peter, categorically. 

"Mr. Charles is thirteen months older 
than you are ?" questioned the lady again. 

"Yes, MissPemeL" 

"Don't you think we are old friends 
enough, Mr. Comland, to drop the ' Miss V 
It seems so formal and so tiresome to be say- 
ing ' Miss Pemel ' at every minute. I never 
like to hear a girl called ' Miss ' with a Chris- 
tian name after it. It always sounds to my 
ears like the name of an old maid. Don't 
you think so, Mr. Comland ?'' 

"But you call me Mr. Cornland," said 
Peter, colouring. 

" But that is so different. You know it ^ 
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very different. But I will call you by your 
Christian name, if you would like it better,^ 
and on condition that you will call me simply 
by mine." 

"Everybody calls me Peter," said he^ 
somewhat evasively. 

" And shall I do like everybody else ? It 
would seem more friendly." 

" If you please, Miss Pemel." 

" But then, Peter, fair play is a jewel, you 
know. If I call you Peter, I will not be 
called Miss Pemel. It sounds so odious !" 

"Then I am sure I will never say it. But 
it sounds to me disrespectful for me to say 
simply ^ Pernel !' " said Peter, blushing as he 
said it. 

" Disrespectful ! oh, nonsense ! I hope 
we are not to be upon those terms. I hate 
ceremony between friends. I wonder whether 
among young men there ib as much difference 
between the elder and the younger as there 
is among girls, — whether as much difference 
is made in the family, I mean, between the 
elder and the younger brother, as is usually 
the case between the elder and younger 
sisters r 
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"I am sure I don't know. I never thought 
of it/' said Peter, compromising the matter 
between "Pernel" and "Miss Pemel" by- 
saying neither 

" I should think the difference must be 
even greater in some respects/' pursued the 
young lady, in the tone of one investigating 
a social problem. "Does it ever occur to 
you, Peter, to wish that you were the elder 
brother ?" 

" Good gracious ! no. Miss Pemel !" said 
Peter, startled by the monstrosity of the 
supposition into forgetting the instructions 
he had received about the method in which 
his companion preferred to be addressed. 

" There, * Miss Pernel ' again. I declare 
it is not fair when I call you Peter," said the 
young lady, in an injured tone. 

" I beg pardon. I forgot. I was so sur- 
prised at what you said. Wish that I were 
the elder brother instead of Charles ? No, 
indeed, that would be absurd !" said Peter, 
&r more energetically than he had yet 
spoken. 

" Nay ! it's all very well to be contented 
with things as they are, but I don't see any 
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absurdity in the matter, if you had felt that 
you would have preferred to be the elder 
brother. I should think there were few 
younger brothers who would not like better 
to have been their father's eldest sons." 

" I don't know how it may be with other 
people, I am sure. Miss .... I forgot. 
Well, Pemel, since you prefer that I should 
say so .... I don't know how it may 
be in other families, but in ours it would 
really be absurd to wish that I were the 
elder brother instead of Charles 1" said Peter, 
speaking quite warmly. 

" But why absurd, Peter ?" persisted Miss 
Pemel. 

'^Because Charles is so evidently more 
fitted for the position than I am. Look at 
the difference between us 1" 

" I have heard that your father's property 
is all entailed on his eldest son. I believe 
my aunt, Mrs. Frampton, was acquainted 
with all the circumstances," said Miss Pemel, 
speaking in a low voice. 

*' Yes, that is the case ! Charley and I 
have always known that it was settled to be 
80 before either of us was bom," replied Peter. 
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" But that seems rather hard, doesn't it ?'' 
said Pemel, sympathizingly. 

" Not a bit of it. I am sure that I am 
quite contented it should be so. Look at 
Charley? Ought not he to be an elder 
brother ? Isn't he the sort of fellow that one 
might be proud to see representing a family ? 
To put me in his place would be a change for 
the worse indeed. I think Charley is about 
the best, the handsomest, and altogether the 
finest fellow I know. And I know^very well 
what I am. No, it would never do to change 
places," said Peter very earnestly. 

" He must be at all events a kind brother, 
I suppose, from your speaking as you do. 
Sometimes elder brothers are apt to be over- 
bearing and tyrannical," remarked the lady. 

" Charles ! he is the best brother that ever 
a man or boy had. And I wouldn't that he 
should be other than my elder for all the 
world. Lord bless me ! what should / do as 
elder brother ?" 

"Well, I must say, I don't see that at 
all, Peter. He is taller than you — a Httle 
taller — if that is to be supposed to make any 
difference ; but / should say, if you will \jer- 
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mit me to do so, that as far as sense, and 
what the French call charactere go, I should 
say that you were the better adapted to be 
ths head of the family of the two ;" said 
Miss Pemel, almost whispering in her neigh- 
bour's ear. 

" You never were more mistaken in your 
life. You don't know Charley. I am no 
more fit to be compared to him in sense, or 
judgment, or ... . anything else, than I am 
to the Lord Chancellor." 

" Well, I can only say, Peter, that if I had 
a brother, I should think myself very fortu- 
nate if he took my part half as enthusiastically 
as you take your brother's You must be very 
fond of each other." 

" Of course we are. I should be quite lost 
without Charley." 

And then there was a move at the tea table, 
and the party broke up into groups in some 
respects differently constituted from the 
neighbourship of the tea-table; in different 
parts of the lawn. Mrs. Frampton had a few 
words to say to Mr. Ironside and his wife, and 
Maggie and her Augustus seizied the opportu- 
nity of hastily exchanging a few sentences. 
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" She's coming here to-morrow — my mother, 
I mean. You'll be sure to be firm, my angel," 
whispered Augustus. 

" You may be sure of that, Augustus. We 
s.re all in all to each other. Mrs. Frampton 
has promised to see your mother when she 
oomes. Perhaps that will be better than 
mamma seeing her." 

"I do so hope it may all come right. 
There's Mrs. Frampton looking after you now. 
Be firm, my own Maggie 1" 

" And youll stick to it, Augustus V 

" Stick to it till death shall part us !" said 
Augustus with intense emotion. 

And then the lovers — and shortly after- 
i?^ard all the others of the party — separated. 



CHAPTER XI. 



IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 




HE next morning, big witli the fate of 
Maggie and of Gus, saw Mrs. Fitz- 
william start from Farmer Gilling'a 
at Whitton, on her expected visit 
to Combe Mavis. A carriage and pair, as the 
lady had specially ordered from Peterham,^ 
came to take her in due state. Augustus 
had petitioned to be allowed to accompany 
his parent to the Combe, but his request had 
been decisively refused. Poor Augustus had 
calculated that while his mother would be 
having her interview with the superior autho- 
rities, he should at least be able to enjoy a. 
conversation with his darling Maggie, to the 
great mutual support and consolation of both 
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of them in this the crisis of their destiny, if 
not possibly to exercise some propitious in- 
fluence in some way over the fiat which was 
to settle it. And the same considerations 
probably moved his mother to determine that 
she would make her visit to the Combe in 
solitary state. So Augustus was left to 
occupy the time by alternate spells of tor- 
menting little sympathizing Miss AUeyne with 
his hopes and feara, and attempts to extract 
from her favourable auguries as to the result, 
which her conscience forbade her to give him, 
and solitary mooning about the shrubberies 
of the vicarage, while poor little tearful 
Maggie had to abide the hours of suspense in 
the school-room, assisted only by the very 
equivocal comfort of the society of her sisters. 
It was something, at all events, to be deli- 
vered from the preachings, and moral izings, 
and predictions of her aunt, as she was ; in 
as much as Mrs. Frampton was seated in high 
state awaiting the arrival of the expected 
visitor. As for Mrs. Stilwinche, there would 
have been no saying what eflfect a visit from 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam might not have had on her. 
She had eagerly jumped at the suggestion of 
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Mrs. Frampton that she should undertake the 
duty of receiving the visitor ; and while com- 
posing herself to rest on the sofa in her own 
room, could not but admit to herself that there 
might be cases, in which [the presence of her 
sister in the house might be an advantage. 

Poor Maggie, it may be feared, passed those 
hours of waiting more miserably than any she 
had ever known yet. Penelope, fortunately, 
was not in the school-room, being as usual at 
that hour engaged in her multifarious house- 
hold duties. But it was bad enough as it 
was. The sage reflections of Miss Pemel, the 
viprous sneers of Miss Barbara, the sniflEing, 
the miJBSng, and lachiymose but by no means 
benevolent platitudes of the twins, Patience 
and Charity, and the well-meant, but not very 
effectual, attempts at comfort on the part of 
Beatrice, were such as to make the poor girl 
feel as if, in addition to her more permanent 
troubles, she was given up to be baited with- 
out the possibility of escape. As for pretty 
little Millicent, she secluded herself in her 
own room to savour in peace the exquisite 
happiness, derivable from the recollections of 
all that passed during the delicious hours 
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spent in Kstening to Charles Comland's love- 
making on the previous evening. 

" There's a carriage !" cried Patience, and 
she and Faith rushed to the window com- 
manding a portion of the drive as she 
spoke. 

Maggie's heart gave a great leap, only to 
subside into the comparative quiet of sus- 
pense the next minute, with a feeling of sick- 
ness, as Faith said, turning from the window, 
saying — 

" No, it s only gardener with his wheel- 
barrow. I am sure I thought I heard wheels, 
and so did Patience." 

" I am sure I wouldn't suffer myself to be 
agitated as you are, Maggie, if I were in your 
place. I must say it does not look as if you 
had a proper feeling of what is due to your- 
self," said Pernel, with calm superiority. 

" It seems to me rather late in the day to 
speak of considerations of that sort," drawled 
Barbara from her usual place on the chaise- 
lofige by the side of the fire ; " if Margaret" — 
(Barbara never called her sister Maggie, like 
the rest of the family) — " had been capable 
of any sort of self-respect, or feeling of what 
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was due to her own dignity and that of her 
family, she would never have allowed herself 
to fall into the pitiable condition in which 
she is." 

" I am sure I do not know what you mean, 
Barbara. What have I done that I ought 
not to have done ? It is too bad of you to 
talk in that way!" whined poor Maggie, 
pushed beyond endurance by her sister's in- 
sulting words. 

" What you have done, you silly child ! I 
declare it is quite humiliating to hear you t 
I don't know what your ideas of what a girl 
owes to herself and her own proper pride may 
be, but from all that / have ever heard, and 
what every right-minded girl would feel for 
herself, I should say that to be wearing the 
willow for a man who very evidently does not 
care two straws about you, is not a very 
creditable position." 

" It is a wicked falsehood, and I won't bear 
it 1 I'm not wearing the willow, and Augustus 
does care for me as much as any girl ever was 
cared for! It is too bad of you, Barbara!" 
sobbed poor Maggie, driven by a sense of in- 
justice to a tebellion against Barbara's ill- 
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nature, which the younger members of the 
sisterhood rarely ventured on. 

" Oh, don't mind what she says, Maggie, 
dear! How can you be so silly as to ask 
what you have done, when you have been 
and had a man fall in love with you, while 
nobody at all has faUen in love with certain 
other folks,'* said Beatrice, looking up from a 
volinne she was reading. 

A faint colour came into Barbara's pale and 
beautifully clear and delicate cheeks at this 
:attack. But she was able to answer with a 
very well assumed appearance of supreme in- 
-difference — 

"Your insinuations, Beatrice, are in the 
very worst and vulgarest taste of the ser- 
vants' hall ; and I think you must know how 
utterly I despise them, while I cannot help 
loathing the low vulgarity of them." 

** * Oh, Goody, please to moderate the rancour of your tongue, 
Why flash those sparks . . . .' 

" No, we must not say anything about flash- 
ing," said Beatrice, interrupting her singing ; 
" cold malignity does not flash." 

" Malignity is always the accusation of those 
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who do not know how to behave themselves 
against those who do. I flatter myself I do 
know, I think it will be allowed that I may 
without any conceit consider myself as not 
inferior to the rest of the family in personal 
attractions ; but I defy any one of you to sa.y 
that I ever allowed myself to forget what is 
due to my own dignity." 

" It shall be written in marble on your 
tomb, Bab ! * Here Hes Barbara Stilwinche, 
spinster, who never forgot herself or her dig- 
nity/ " laughed Beatrice. 

" I have frequently told you, Beatrice, that 
I don't choose to be called by that odiously 
vulgar abbreviation. If you do me the 
honour to address me at all, you will please 
to call me by my proper name." 

" All right, sweet sister ! My mother had 
a maid called Barbara; she had a song of 
willow — an old thing, 'twas, but it expressed 
her fortune, and she died singing it. You 
shall be called Barbara." 

^* But all that does not alter, and cannot 
conceal the fact that Margaret did run after 
that oaf Fitzwilliam in a perfectly disgraceful 
manner — ^regularly hunted him down— and 
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yet could not catch him, poor fool !" sneered 
Barbara. 

" Whereas you never ran after anybody, 
we know," rejoined Beatrice. 

" I have always known what was due to 
myself, if you mean that/' said Barbara, with 
a magnificent toss. 

" No, dear, you have not, if you will excuse 
my contradicting you, otherwise you would 
know what is due to you now ; and that is a 
good whipping for your ill-nature," returned 
Beatrice. 

" Pshaw ! Really, Beatrice, your attempts 
to be witty and caustic at the same time, 
betray you into making a great fool of your- 
self" 

" Now I am sure there is a carriage coming 
up the drive," cried Faith, again running to 
the window, followed by Patience. 

"Yes; that's the carriage from the 'Bull' 
at Petheram ; I remember it," said Patience, 
"with old Job Turner on the box. She has 
had a carriage and pair over from Petheram, 
Maggie, to make her visit to the Combe in 
proper style, any way," she added, turning 
to poor Maggie, who was looking very much 
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like a condemned criminal ordered for ex- 
ecution." 

" No doubt she intends to impress us tre- 
mendously with an idea of her grandeur," 
sneered Faith. 

" She won't achieve much in that line with 
Aunt Frampton, that you may be very sure of," 
rejoined Patience, standing on tiptoe to get a 
better view of the approaching carriage. 

"Don't let her see you at the window, 
girls, just as if all Combe Mavis was on the 
qui Vive in expectation of her coming," said 
Miss Pemel, looking at the same time tempted 
to join her sisters at the window. 

" She can't see us here, Pemel. What 
with the curtain and the piUar of the portico, 
there is no chance of her spying us," said 
Faith. 

" Why don't you come and have a ghmpse 
of her as she gets out, Maggie ? I wonder you 
have no curiosity. You can tell a great deal 
sometimes by the look of a person what sort 
of people they are," said Patience, the fool, 
par excellence, of the family. 

Maggie, however, remained in her comer, 
deeming that the best means of concealing 
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from her sister's notice the agitation which tor- 
mented her. Pernel, however, trusting to the 
curt.ain and the pillar, ventured to the window 
in the hope of indulging her curiosity by 
catching a glimpse of the visitor as she 
descended from her carriage. Beatrice re- 
mained at her piano, and Barbara was far too 
penetrated by a sense of the infinite vulgarity 
of the whole proceeding to dream of moving 
an inch from her attitude of elegant languor 
on her sofa by the fire. 

Then a tremendous ring, the violence of 
which was the measure of Job Turner's 
estimate of the position of his fare in the 
social hierarchy, was heard resounding through 
the house ; and in a minute or two afterwards 
the ample form of Mrs. Fitzwilliam was 
descried at the door of the carriage, preparing 
to descend by the assistance of Job Turner on 
one side of the steps, and James, the Combe 
Mavis footman, on the other. 

" Oh, good gracious. Faith ! Did you see 
that ?" said Patience, in a tone of dismay, 
as the eyes of the two girls met, after a steady 
peep round the edge of the curtain. 

The "that" alluded to was the apparition 
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of aa enormously fat foot, clad in a gorgeously 
shining satin boot, over the top of which a 
]utting roll of substance, in the form of the 
abacus of a column, covered with white silk 
stocking, was seen, together with a goodly 
portion of a colossal limb, similarly adorned^ 
which remained on view till the fat foot had 
succeeded in establishing itself firmly on the 
step of the carriage. 

" Oh . . h . . h 1" ejaculated Faith. " There 
she comes," she added, speaking the words as 
if in involuntary imitation of the action of 
something squeezing itself with difficulty 
through an aperture too small for the passage 
of it. 

And there in fact the lady was to be seen 
and examined, with perfect security from 
detection, on the part of the observers, as 
having succeeded in getting herself down, 
and on to the steps of the portico. She 
turned her back to the house, while she 
appeared to be giving some detailed orders to 
the driver. 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam had evidently determined 
to lose none of those advantages in the battle 
she had come to wage, which are known to 
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arise 'from an imposing personal appearance. 
Those were the days when ladies wore huge 
hats of an immense circumference ; and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam had a fabric of black velvet and 
lace, and bright yellow feathers, on her head, 
which could with difficulty be made to pass 
through the door of the carriage. The vast 
expanse of her gown was satin, of the most 
intensely flaming tint of scarlet. And a 
massive aldermanic-looking gold chain fell from 
her neck over the swelling outline of her more 
than ample bust. She wore a very large 
enamelled gold watch, exposed at " what 
should have been" her waist; and in her 
huge saffiron-gloved hand she carried a laven- 
der-coloured parasol. 

" Oh . . h . . h !" sighed the twins, both 
together, as the effulgent vision vanished 
slowly into the house. 

"I cannot say, I wish you joy of your 
mother-in-law, Maggie, if your mother-in-law 
she is to be !" said Pernel. " Gracious good- 
ness ! to think of being folded in a motherly 
embrace to that effulgent bosom ; it would 
be like beinff drawn into the mouth of. a 
furnace." 

2— \\ 
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" Why, what is she like, Pemel ?" asked 
Beatrice, stopping short in the music she was 
playing, to look up and ask the question. 

" Like ! like nothing that you ever saw 
before, or are ever likely to see again, unless 
you come to this window, when she goes out. 
Picture to yourself the largest and stoutest 
person you can imagine dressed in the broad 
sunlight in the most flaming scarlet satin. It 
is enough to blind one. And then, as if that 
was not enough, quantities of gold, and bits 
of all kinds of different coloiurs stuck all over 
her. Oh, such a woman T' 

" I would give something to see the meeting 
between her and Aimt Frampton!" cried 
Beatrice. " Wouldn't it be fun ? I shouldn't 
wonder if they came to a battle royal !" 

" I should think Mrs. Frampton would be 
charmed by so much magnificence," sneered 
Barbara, in her cold, drawling voice. 

" Not a bit of it, Barbara ! Aunt Frampton 
has as keen an eye for vulgar pretensions as 
anybody, and is more hkely to run a tilt 
against it than anybody I ever knew. You 
don't imderstand Aunt Frampton!" said 
Beatrice. 
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" Very likely not ; I never studied her, as 
some folks have !" rejoined Barbara. 

" Shall you be sent for, Maggie, do you sup- 
pose T asked Faith. 

"Oh, I hope to goodness not! What should 
I do !" almost sobbed Maggie, wringing her 
hands at the thought. " Do you suppose I 
shall be sent for, Pemel T 

**Well, that depends on circumstances," 
began Pernel, magisterially. 

But her exposition of the circumstances was 
cut short by the opening of the school-room 
door. Maggie thought her hour was come — 
but the door only opened to give admission to 
Pen, who rushing in in her usual whirlwind 
fashion, proceeded to demand, with intense 
anxiety, a full, true, and particular account of 
all that had been observed of the visitor, who 
was now upstairs, closeted with Mrs. Frampton 
in manmia's morning room. 




CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 

EANTIME the process of ushering 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam into the upstairs 
sitting-room, where Mrs. Frampton 
was awaiting her, was being accom- 
plished with no very rapid rate of progress. 
Mrs. Frampton had chosen to receive her 
visitor in Mrs. Stilwinche's morning sitting- 
room upstairs, which it was understood was 
to be given up exclusively to the important 
business in hand, rather than in the drawing- 
room, in order that she might be sure of being 
safe from interruption. But, if she had par- 
ticularly cared about having her visitor in a 
good humour when she met her, it would 
have been better had she received her down- 
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Stairs ; for Mrs. FitzwilUam did not like the 
-exercise of climbing. To reduce the evil to a 
minimum, she took her time about it. She 
paused, for what seemed to James, an inter- 
minable time, at the foot of the staircase, and 
employed the minutes in staring about her. 
Then, applying herself resolutely to the task 
before her, she put one heavy foot heavily on 
the first stair, and went on determinedly till 
she reached the first landing place. There 
ehe made another long pause, leaning heavily 
on the Hand-rail. 

" What in the name of fortin is the use of 
making folks cliinb up to the top of the 
house? Isn't there no downstairs parlour, 
young man ?" said the wheezing lady, as she 
shot a glance, half of remonstrance and half 
of indignation, at her attendant, from under 
her thick and bushy eyebrows. 

" Yes, ma'am, there's parlours enough down 
stairs ; but my orders was to show you to my 
mistress's own buddore," said James, rather 
onjoying the distress of one who addressed 
him as " young man." " There's as many more 
stairs as we've come already, ma'am ;" he 
^ded spitefuUy. 
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Mrs. Fitzwilliam, taking courage from the 
thought that she was there to do her duty as 
a mother, again set herself to the work, and 
this time reached the head of the stair. But 
having accomplished so much, no attempts of 
James, no " this way, ma'am, please ma'am," 
availed to induce her to budge an inch till she 
should have entirely recovered her breath. 
For she was far too good a genercd to choose 
to meet the enemy while suffering from the 
fatigue of a forced march. So that the girls- 
downstairs, and specially poor little Maggie, in 
her terrible state of suspense, were imagining 
that all must be well-nigh settled by the high 
contracting parties up stairs, when in truth 
the opposed diplomatists had not yet met. 

At last, however, Mrs. Fitzwilliam reached 
the door of the room where the enemy was 
awaiting her, and was able to enter it with 
due dignity. 

Mrs. Frampton rose from her seat as she 
entered, and bowing somewhat stiffly, mo- 
tioned the visitor to a seat on the sofa. Mrs. 
Frampton was a tall, spare, bony woman, 
rather grim-looking, but not devoid of a cer- 
tain dignity of deportment, wHch she knew 
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how to render sufficiently majestic on occasion. 
Mrs Fitzwilliam, when she had reached the 
centre of the room, stopped short, and executed 
what she intended should represent a courtesy. 
No fat woman ought ever to be led into at- 
tempting such a thing. It is a manoeuvre 
which only the gracefully formed can execute 
gracefully. And Mrs. FitzwilUam's courtesy 
was such as to give any bystander the idea 
that she had suddenly received a violent and 
crushing blow on the top of the head. 

" I must apologise to you, madam, for the 
absence of my sister, Mrs. Stilwinche. She 
is, I grieve to say, much of an invalid, and has 
not felt. herself equal to the exertion of re- 
ceiving you this morning. My name is Framp- 
tx)n ; and if you will permit me to supply my 
sister's place, any conversation you may have 
with me, will serve the same purpose, as if it 
were held with her.'' 

" Oh ! I am sure / am agreeable 1" said 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who had seated herself in 
the centre of the sofa, while Mrs. Frampton 
occupied an arm chair at right angles to it ; 
** IVe pretty good health myself, the Lord bd 
praised ! and I had rather, for my part, say 
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what IVe got to say to one as is equally so, 
than to a sick body." 

Mrs. Frampton bowed gravely and awaited 
her visitor's attack. 

'^ The more so," proceeded Mrs. FitzwiUiam, 
*' as may be what has to be said, may, by the 
nature of it, be not over pleasant in the 
saying." 

Still Mrs. Frampton contented herself with 
again bowing stiffly ; and her adversary, who 
seemed somewhat discomfited by these Fabian 
tactics, appeared to labour xmder some diffi- 
culty in opening the business. 

" After all it's only natural," she began at 
last, after a pause ; "I put it to you, ma'am, 
as a mother . . . ." 

" Excuse me, ma'am, whatever it may be, 
I am unable to look at it from the point of 
view you suggest, because I am not a mother," 
said Mrs. Frampton, with extreme dryness of 
manner. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon ! Not a mother ?" 
said Mrs. FitzwiUiam, thrown aback. 

" No, ma'am, only an aunt. I must content 
myself with looking at it from the point of 
view of an aunt.'^ 
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" But, mum, / am a mother ; and I will 
take leave to say, though it is not for me to 
say it, that I have my feelings as a mother, 
and have done my duty as such, and mean to 
do it." 

Mrs. Fitzwilliam felt that she had acquired 
a vantage ground for the coming fight by 
assuming the semblance of anger, and of an 
injured party. It would have been difl&cult 
to say, even for her to have said, what offence 
had been given her, but she at once felt the 
stronger for the attitude she had assumed. 

Mrs. Frampton, however, made it very up- 
hill work for her adversary by a masterly 
policy of inaction. In return for Mrs. Fitz- 
william's protestation she again merely bowed. 
. " Well, mum, the long and the short of it 
is this,^' continued the stout lady, after a pause, 
which Mrs. Frampton shewed not the smallest 
intention of breaking ; " I am given to under- 
stand by the Honourable and Reverend Gent, 
as I have engaged to do my son's edication, 
that he have been showing himself sweet on 
one of the young ladies of this family, in such 
a manner as any body might see with half an 
eye what he is up to.'* 
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" Not having sons of my own, I do not 
know much about it," replied Mrs. Frampton, 
with a pleasant smile, *' but 1 have been given 
to understand, that the sort of thing you allude 
to is very frequently observed to happen when 
young gentlemen and young ladies are in the= 
habit of meeting together." 

" Lord bless me, Mrs. Shrimpton, it don't 
need no ghost to tell us that. Boys will be 
boys, and girls will be girls for that matter. 
And I dessay there might be a little spoonying^ 
and not much harm on it neither to one nor 
t'other. But when you comie to marrying and 
giving in marriage, it is time for the mothers 
and fathers to have their finger in the pie. 
You won't deny that, Mrs. Shrimpton ?" with 
the triumphant air of one who has uttered 
a truth so incontrovertible, that all subsequent 
contest with their views must be vain. 

" Frampton, my name is, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Barbara Frampton, at your service," corrected 
that lady, drily. 

" Well, now, I am sure I ask your pardon. 
If there's one thing I can't abide more than 
another, it is calling people out of their names. 
But sometimes a body don't catch a new name 
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right, do they now T said Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
who, notwithstanding the immense sense of 
superiority inspired by the consciousness of 
her wealth, was very much afraid of being 
discovered to be deficient in what she sup- 
posed to be considered points of good breed- 
ing. 

" Pray don't mention it. And as for your 
remark, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, that parents must 
be expected to exercise some authority in the 
matter of the marriages of their children, it is 
one, which I should be far from attempting 
to controvert. Indeed, I can assure you, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Stilwinche, my brother-in-law 
:and sister, would by no means consent to ab- 
dicate that authority in the case of any one 
of their daughters," rejoined Mrs. Frampton, 
with an air of considerable majesty. 

Mrs. FitzwiUiam gathered no very clear 
notion of Mrs. Frampton's meaning from the 
foregoing utterance ; but she was oppressed 
by the feeling that a good deal of talk had 
already passed, and that she had made no pro- 
gress in the business she had come there to 
settle. And she determined therefore to lose 
no farther time in beating about the bush, but 
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to do her duty as a mother, as she phrased it 
to herself, let the exigencies of polite society- 
be what they might. 

*^ That's all very true, Mrs. Shrimpton . . "" 
she began. 

" Frampton 1" interposed that lady. 

" Lord ha' mercy ! Well, Frampton ? 
What's the odds ?" (These last words were 
muttered sotto voce.) " I say it's all very true, 
what you have been saying ; but what I want 
to know is, what have ray boy and your girl- 
leastways your niece — been up to ? ,What 
has been going on between them ? I suppose 
a mother may ask that, and no offence !" said 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

'^ Offence, ma'am ? Oh, dear, no, certainly 
not ! I understand from my niece, that Mn 
Augustus Fitzwilliam has made a - proposition 
of marriage to her," replied Mrs. Frampton 
concisely. 

" A pretty kettle of fish ! Why he is a 
child, mum, Gus is, under age, according to 
law; and his proposings and his promisings 
is no more vally than a bit of piecrust. They 
don't go for nothing ! " urged Mrs. • Fitz- 
william. 
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" Unfortunately, it is not always easy to 
persuade young ladies that the proposals and 
promises of young gentlemen, who have not 
attained the age of twenty-one, mean nothing 
at all. But if your son should give my niece 
reason to suppose that he has been acting so 
base and so dishonourable a part, as you seem 
to suspect, I am convinced that it would be 
as far from her wish as fromiihat of her parents, 
to hold him to his word !" said Mrs. Frampton 
very loftily. 

« Who said anytHng about base aad dis- 
honourable ? My son is a gentleman, eyery 
inch of him V said Mrs. Fitzwilliam, getting 
veiy red in the face, and appearing to repress 
with difficulty a tendency to place her arms 
akimbo at her fat waist. 

**It is generally held among gentlemen to 
be base and dishonourable for a young man to 
engage the aflfections of a girl, to propose 
marriage to her, and then to give her to 
understand that he was simply amusing him- 
self, and that his words and promises are of 
no value," said Mrs. Frampton, very quietly ; 
" not, pray observe, that I mean to insinuate at 
all, that such is, or is likely to be, the conduct 
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of Mr. Augustus Fitzwilliam," she added, 
with a pleasant smile. 

" But suppose the young man is under age 
— not come of age according to law ?" returned 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, with a wink. 

" Nevertheless the conduct of a young man 
of the age of Mr. Fitzwilliam, who should act 
in the manner you are supposing, would be 
universally held to be, as I said, base and 
dishonourable,'* rejoined Mrs. Frampton, 
speaking the last words with slow and clear 
emphasis. 

" There ain't nothing base or dishonourable 
about my boy, let 'em say as they like ! 
Base and dishonourable indeed ! But I want 
to know what the young lady and the young 
lady's parents means to say to it, suppose as 
Augustus was to stick to it like wax ? Sup- 
pose as he was wishful and ready .to make the 
young lady his wife to-morrow, what would 
she and her family say to it ?" demanded the 
fat lady peremptorily. 

"Mr. Fitzwilliam's addresses were, as I 
learn from my niece, not disagreeable to her ; 
and I fancy that the attachment is mutual, 
and that he has her promise in exchange for 
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Ills own/* said Mrs. Frampton, slightly shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

"I dare say. And what will the young 
lady's parents say to it?" again demanded 
Mr. Fitzwilliam's mother. 

" It would never, I am sure, be their wish 
to coerce the inclinations of any one of their 
daughters in such a matter unnecessarily. 
And there does not appear to be any good 
reason for objecting to the alliance of Mr. 
Fitzwilliam," said Mrs. Frampton with a 
bow, that seemed to say, she was quite aware 
that she was saying something very compli- 
mentary. 

"Oh, there don't seem no good reason, 
don't there? I hope they'll bide in that 
opinion. My boy ain't base, nor yet dishon- 
ourable, mum ! Though maybe he isn't so 
wise as he will be when he is older. As with 
regard to your girl, there's nobody can say 
black's the white of his eye. Bless you, he 
told me all about it as straightforward as 
could be. He says he has asked the young 
lady to marry him, and he says he means to 
keep his word. There now, you see, I'm 
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above board with you, mum ! I've told you 
how it is, and every word I have spoken is. 
God's truth. I hope that isn't base, nor yet 
dishonourable 1" said Mi-s. Fitzwilliam, put- 
ting an extm strong emphasis on the "h"" 
in dishonourable. 

" Nothing can be fairer or more open, my 
dear madam. And, I assure you, it never 
entered into the head of any one here to 
imagine that your son's intentions were in any 
way otherwise than entirely upright and 
honourable," said Mrs. Frampton. 

" Very good ! And that's quite right all 
round. But perhaps I might ask, without 
doing any thing base or dishonoiu^ble, what 
the young gentleman and the young lady 
mean to live on when they are married, and 
maybe got a lot of children ? You haven't 
none of you seen nothing about Augustus to 
make the lady's parents object to a match 
between them. Perhaps you have observed^ 
that he is a hkely sort of chap to earn a 
living for himself, and his wife and family ? 
Or, perhaps, the j^oung lady's parents, rather 
than deny her incHnations unnecessarily, 
would undertake to keep her and her husband. 
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and their cHldren ?" said Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
with crushing irony. 

" It cannot be too clearly understood that 
my niece has no fortune, or a very small one, 
from her parents, and that not available till 
after their death. She has an aunt who, I 
believe, has something like eight hundred a 
year to dispose of ; but I am not aware that 
the old lady has ever manifested her intention 
of bequeathing her property to one of her 
nieces rather than to another. But I must 
own, that the circumstances under which Mr. 
Fitzwilliam has been presented to the society 
here, has seemed to warrant the supposition 
that he was in a position to marry a lady 
without fortune ;" said Mrs. Frampton, who 
seemed to enjoy singularly that part of her 
speech which referred to the possible expecta- 
tions from Maggie's aunt. 

" Circumstances might seem to warrant ! 
Circumstances many times seems to warrant 
what they hadn't no business to warrant at 
all. Now, mum, if you please, Fll tell you 
how things is with Mr. Augustus Fitzwilliam. 
Mr. Augustus Fitzwilliam is a match for any 
lady in the land, if so be his mother is agc^e- 
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able. If not, Mr. Augustus Fitzwilliam is a 
beggar, mum ; just that, and no more — ^a 
beggar ! I leave you to judge whether he is 
likely to earn his own bread, much less a 
wife's. That's where it is, mum ; and now. you 
know the truth, and all about it I" said Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, looking her companion steadily in 
the face. 

" Am I to understand, then, madam, that 
you would consider it to be your duty towards 
your son to disinherit him if he were to marry 
Miss Margaret Stilwinche?" inquired Mrs. 
Frampton, very deliberately. 

"Well, mum, that's just about it. Now 
just look at it, all round, Mrs. Shrimp- 
ton . . . ." 

" Frampton, if it is all the same to you. 



ma'am." 



*^ To be suFe — it's all one. Just look at it, 
as I was a saying, all round. What's eight 
hundred a-year, if the youDg lady's aunt was 
to leave it to her, or give it to her ? What's all 
the young lady's family has altogether ? Why, 
nothing at all ! I don't look at it ; nor I don't 
care if Gus was to marry a girl without a six- 
pence, but I want, and I mean him to many 
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one of the tiptoppers, — a jfiTonourable ; a 
Lady Mary this, or Lady Georgina t'other. 
ril find the cash, let him find a lady as is a 
lady, — one as called a lady, I mean : you 
know, don't you, now ? And seeing as them 
is my intentions, I can't go for to let him 
marry a plain miss, without the least bit of a 
handle to her name." 

" But it will occur sometimes that parents 
and sons take different views of these mat- 
ters," suggested Mrs. Frampton. 

" And sometimes it's a case of pull baker 
pull devil, and hard to say which will pull 
hardest. Maybe Augustus will pull hardest ; 
for he is minded to stick to the word as 
he gave to the young lady, — ^you see there's 
no denying on it, but as far as the money 
goes, he won't pull a sixpence out of my 
purse, that 1 know, and can speak to, for cer- 
tain ! so you see, mum, it's all fair and above 
board. Gussy can engage hisself to the 
young lady, and the young lady can take him, 
if so be as she thinks fit, and her parents 
thinks fit for her to marry a lad without a 
penny in the world, or so much as half a 
chance of earning one. That's how the mat- 
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ter stands ; and Gussy can tell you that when 
I say a thing I mean it, and no mistake. 
And so, mum," continued the lady, rising to 
take her departure, " we now imderstand 
each other ; and meaning . no oflfence to you, 
Mrs. Shrimpton, nor yet to nobody of this 
respectable famUy, I wish you a good mom- 
ing, mum." 

" FRAMPton, ma'am, my name is. Good 
morning, ma'am," said Mrs. Frampton, with 
perfect blandness, ringing the beU as she 
spoke for the servant to show her visitor to 
the door. 

And Mrs. FitzwilHam waddled down the 
stairs to her carriage with the pleased con- 
sciousness of having won a great victory, and 
done her duty as a mother nobly. 




CHAPTEE XIII. 



"SANCTA SIMPLICITAS/' 



RS. FEAMPTON, though a grim, and 
sometimes a severe old lady, was 
not so utteriy deficient in the feel- 
ings of humanity as to be without 
compassion for the cruel state of suspense 
which poor Maggie must have been suffering 
during her important interview with the 
mother of her lover. She lost no time, there- 
fore, in again summoning James, and desiring 
Mm to tell Miss Margaret that her aunt 
wished to speak with her in the room up- 
stairs. 

" Please, Miss Margaret, your aunt would 
be glad to speak to you in the buddore up- 
stairs," said James, standing with the school- 
room door in his hand. 
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Poor little Maggie's heart gave a great leap 
into her throat, and she felt as if her legs 
were hardly equal to the task of carrying her 
upstairs. 

" Is she gone, James ? — the lady who came 
to see Mrs. Frampton just now," exclaimed 
Faith and Patience both together. 

" Yes, miss ; I have just done showing her 
to her carriage," replied James. 

The girls all looked at each other, and the 
opinions differed considerably as to the pro- 
babihties respecting the issue of the interview 
upstairs. 

" Shall I go up with you, Maggie ?" said 
Pen, who would have given much to have 
the earliest intelligence of the news. But 
Maggie, much as she generally dreaded a 
tete-d'tete with her aunt, had no inclination 
for any such support as was offered her on 
the present occasion. She had very little 
hope that the issue of the talk betwen 
Gussy's mother and her aunt had been a 
favourable or pleasant one. And she thought 
that she could better bear what was in store 
for her alone, than with Pen's assistance. She 
knew well enough that she would have to 
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endure enough from Pen s well-meant volu- 
bility, which somehow or other she contrived 
to make even more distasteful than Barbara's 
undisguised spite and ill-nature. 

So Maggie, with her limbs shaking under 
her as she mounted the stairs, proceeded alone 
to hear her fate. 

" There 1 shut the door, my dear ! and sit 
down there ;" said Mrs. Frampton, as Maggie 
appeared at the door of the little room in 
which the fight with Mrs. Fitzwilliam had 
come off, and seemed too frightened to come 
in ; " and for goodness sake don't look so woe- 
begone. Lord bless me ! there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught! Augustus 
Fitzwilliam is not the only young man in want 
of a wife that there is in the world. I told 
you how it would be. It won't do. And 
you must be a brave girl, and put it all out 
of your head, and forget it." 

Maggie became as pale as a sheet, but only 
shook her head mournfully. 

*^ Oh, nonsense ! you don't mean to tell me 
that you are going to be silly enough to wear 
the willow for a man who will have none of 
you !" urged the Aunt. 
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" It's not true, Aunt ! I am sure — I know- 
that it is not true ! Unless Augustus told me 
so himself, I would never believe it — no, not 
though it is his mother who says it !'' re- 
turned Maggie, speaking with the most pro- 
found conviction. 

" But his mother did not say anything of 
the kind, Maggie. She is an exceedingly, a 
grossly, vulgar woman — what her position in 
life, or her husband's may have been, I cannot 
guess — ^but she declared that she spoke frankly 
and truthfully, and I suppose she did. She 
declares that her son possesses no penny in 
the world save what she pleases to give him ; 
and she very distinctly protests that if he 
marries you, you will marry a beggar — a man 
without a sixpence, or the means of earning 
one ! As to the truth of the latter state- 
ment, I think we may judge for ourselves 
of its complete accuracy." 

*^ She did not say, then, that Augustus had 
given me up T said Maggie, looking eagerly 
through the tears that had gathered in her 
eyes. 

" No, she intimated indeed the contrary. 
When I pointed out that it would hardly be 
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deemed honourable conduct in a man to make 
such proposals as Mr. Fitzwilliam has made to 
you, and then to say that he meant nothing 
at all by them, she declared that her son 
wanted to act in the most honoinrable manner; 
only that if he married you, he would have 
nothing to expect from her 1 Evidently her 
purpose is to throw the task of breaking off 
the match upon you; and her game is a good 
one enough. It is not to be supposed that 
you can accept the hand of a man who has no 
means whatsoever of supporting you — who 
has not the means of giving you bread, let 
alone maintaining you in the position of a 
gentlewoman. Nor, if you were so bereft 
of sense as to wish to do so yourself, would 
your parents hear of such a thing for a 
moment. It is out of the question. I am 
sorry for you, my child — grieved and sorry 
that you should have to bear such a dis- 
appointment," continued Mrs. Frampton, in a 
kinder and softer tone than was usual with 
her. " But you must see that the thing is 
impossible ; and, with an effort to do and 
to feel as you ought, I have no doubt that 
you will soon get over it." 
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Maggie remained silent for a minute or two, 
and the large tears were coursing each other 
silently down her pale cheeks. At last she 
said, — 

" I should only be playing the hypocrite, 
aunt, if I were to say that I would give him 
up, or were to let you suppose so. I will be 
true— true to him, and .... and true 
altogether. I will never give him up, unless 
he gives me up^never — never ! unless he 
tells me himself that he gives me up." 

Maggie had expected a great outburst of 
her aunt's wrath, and had stiffened herself to 
bear it. But Mrs. Frampton seemed to be 
more surprised than angry at what she heard. 
In fact she had not expected to find any such 
firmness and strength of character in .poor, 
shallow, silly Margaret. Somewhat, too, of 
amusement, mingled with the interest in the 
phenomena offered to her observation, from 
marking the strength which even a very weak 
character will manifest, when its master passion 
is touched. 

" But, Maggie, my dear child !" returned 
her Aunt, gently, " what can you propose 
to yourself ? I cannot flatter you with any 
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hope that it is probable this vulgar woman 
may change her mind. Even if you possessed 
a fortune, which you do not, her objection to 
such a marriage would not be removed. She 
is bent on her son's marrying a woman of 
rank — ^a woman of title. She told me so, very 
unreservedly. And she is just the sort of 
woman to maintain her purpose unbendingly 
and to resent the frustration of it unrelentingly. 
Depend upon it, she will do as she says she 
will 1 And you must admit, that it would be 
absolute madness to marry such a yoimg man 
as Mr. Fitzwilliam, with no prospect before 
you, save that of his earning his own and your 
bread." 

" If Gussy gives me up," said Maggie, 
speaking more calmly, after another long pause, 
" I will say no word of reproach to him ; I 
will give him back his promise ; and .... 
and will . . . ." (here her voice trembled, 
and her upper lip quivered a little) .... 
^* bear it as well as I can. But if Gussy is 
true to me, I will be true to him, whether 
he is rich or poor. I know Barbara thinks, 
and perhaps the others think, that I set my 
cap at him because we all thought he was 
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rich. Now they will see that they were 
unjust to me." 

"But, remember the obedience you owe 
your parents, Maggie. You cannot expect 
that they will sanction such a preposterous 
marriage, or that they will permit you, under 
the circumstances, to continue to see Mr. 
Fitzwilliam. It will be their duty to let him 
know, that all thought of such a thing must 
be given up. Of course they will do so." 

" But Gussy will not believe that I have 
given him up, any more than I believe that he 
has given me up 1" persisted Maggie. 

" Nevertheless, I presume," said Mrs. 
Frampton, " that you, Maggie, would not 
think of acting in such a matter in opposition 
to the wishes and express commands of your 
parents." 

" Of course I must do as papa and mamma 
bid me .... till I am of age," replied 
Maggie, dropping her eyes to the floor. 

" And I think we need not now trouble 
ourselves to consider what you or anybody 
else may do v^^hen that time comes. That is 
a long way off yet, Maggie, and when you 
are as old as I am, you will know that there 
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is not much wisdom in counting on what 
may happen years hence. People's minds 
change, and their wishes change," said Mrs. 
Frampton. 

" Perhaps, then, Mrs. Fitzwilliam's mind 
may change by that time,'' replied Maggie, 
with a deep sigh. 

Mrs. Frampton could hardly help smiling 
at this prompt and unexpected turning of 
her doctrine against her herself, but she suc- 
ceeded in preserving the exterior appearance 
of perfect gravity, as she set herself to crush 
poor Maggie's hope in that direction. 

" I think that is far less likely, than that 
either you or Augustus Fitzwilliam should 
think and feel diflferently from what you do 
now. The young change their views and 
wishes much more readily than the old. It 
is natural that it should be so. Life and its 
opening prospects change with them from 
month to month. With the old it is other- 
wise. It is evident that it is the cherished 
hope of this vulgar woman that her son 
should be definitively raisexi out of the social 
position in which he was very manifestly 
bom, by a union with a lady of rank. No 
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doubt it is the settled and long-nursed hope 
of her life. She is very far from suspecting 
to how small a degree her object would be 
attained by any such means. But, if she is 
as wealthy, as it seems reasonable to believe 
that she is, it is probable enough that she 
may find such a wife for her son. And you 
.should ask yourself candidly and calmly, my 
dear, whether you think it likely that this 
young man, when he has entirely lost sight 
of you, when it is months, years even, since 
he has heard your name, will still continue 
to resist all his mother's efforts, will still 
determine to face utter destitution for your 
sake, and remain proof against all the temp- 
tations that may be brought to bear upon 
him, and all the suggestions and urgency of 
those around him. Does this seem to you to 
be likely, Maggie, so likely that it is wise or 
commonly prudent in you to stake your 
happiness on it ?" 

"Yes, aunt. I do believe, with all my 
heart, that nothing will make Augustus un- 
true to me. You see it is I, aunt, who have 
heard him say so. You have never listened 
to him." 
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Here again it was very difficult for Mrs. 
Frampton to repress a smile. But it was a 
sad one. She began to see that it was likely 
that this poor silly niece of hers might have 
to suffer from this foolish love affair far more 
seriously than she had thought for, and that 
more lasting mischief than she had thought 
for might come of it. Mrs. Frampton was a 
shrewd and sensible woman, with consider- 
able native powers of intelligence. But she 
was not sufficiently in the habit of busying 
her mind with the consideration of abstract 
questions, to be capable of generalizing from 
the case now before her, to the formulated 
conclusion that intensity of passion bears no 
proportion to the development of intelligence, 
— ^that shallow powers of thought are by no 
means always allied to shallow powers of 
emotion. But she perceived that this poor 
Maggie, whom she had always thought of 
with more of contempt than sympathy as a 
simpleton, was at least capable of a strong 
affection, and of a perfect trust in that of 
another, which she could not but feel had 
something ennobling in it. And she began 
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to feel a respect for her niece, which she had 
never felt before. 

But it was, nevertheless, her duty to com- 
bat the poor child's determination to hold to 
her unlucky engagement by every means in 
her power. And in the attempt to perform 
this duty, she next had' recourse to an argu- 
ment, which has often been found availing in 
similar cases, when all others have failed ; 
which has been found successful when brought 
to bear on girls of specially high and noble 
nature, but which, nevertheless, it is perhaps 
not too much to say, ought never to be list- 
ened to by them ; the argument, that, by re- 
maining true to the man to whom they have 
plighted their troth, they will be the ruin of 
his worldly prospects; that, by not being 
false to him, thev will cause his truth to- 
wards them to be the means of cutting him 
off from this or that means, or prospect of 
fortune and advancement ; tjiat, they ought 
to seem false in order to save him Jxom the 
shame of bemg so. It is a cruel argument 
to use, and has caused the lasting misery and 
wreck of many a noble girl's life. But is a 
mode of domg ill that good may come of it. 
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which the counsellor of largest wisdom would 
advise them to reject; — "historise peccare 
docentes," which they would do well not to 
listen to. Let a girl, urged to act in this 
way, consult her own heart, and if she finds 
there that she would not wish her lover to 
give her up on similar grounds, let her give 
him credit for a love equally disinterested 
with her own. Let her remember, that the 
subject on which it is suggested to her to 
pass judgment and to act, is, of all others, one 
on which the man is more fitted to decide 
than she is, and which it is his place and his 
duty to consider both for himself and for her, 
and not hers. 

" But supposing even that you were right, 
my dear,^' pursued Mrs. Frampton, "in 
crediting Mr. Fitzwilliam with a degree of 
constancy, which is rarely found in young 
men, or in young ladies either, at so early an 
age ; supposing that, despite the wishes of 
his mother, and despite her threats, he were 
stiU to consider himself bound in honour to 
adhere to his engagement to you, would it be 
your wish to be the means of bringing such 
ruin upon him ? Do not you think that you 
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would show a greater consideration for his 
welfare, and give him a stronger proof of 
real affection, by sparing him the necessity of 
being untrue to his word to you ? by rescu- 
ing him out of the unhappy position in 
which his admiration of you has placed him ? 
by being yourself the one to cancel an en- 
gagement, which he may hold to by a sense 
of honour, but which it would be so very 
much for his interest and his happiness to 
put an end to ?" 

" For his interest, aunt, but not for his 
happiness, if he feels as I do ; and it would 
be very wrong in me to suppose that he does 
not, you know, aunt Why should I think 
that he is less sincere than I am?" said 
Maggie, using effectually that shield of pure- 
hearted simplicity which so often is seen to 
supply effectively the absence of wisdom. 

Mrs. Frampton's powers of argumentation 
and persuasion were nearly at an end. What 
more could she say ? If little Maggie had 
been less true, or less notoriously a simpleton, 
it might have been more possible to push the 
available arguments in the case to a larger 
and wider issue. But there was a strength 
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in the girl's single-hearted simplicity that 
rendered it very diflScult to know how to 
attack it. Her aunt felt inclined to exclaim 
with Schiller, — or would have felt so, if she 
had ever heard of Schiller — " that the gods 
themselves fight in vain against stupidity !" 
And yet there was some element in Mrs. 
Frampton's nature, which rendered the ob- 
stinacy of Maggie's faith and loyalty not un- 
sympathetic to her ; and despite the amount 
of provocation occasioned by the utter failure 
of all her attacks upon the fortress of Maggie's 
determination, she could not prevent herself 
from being conscious of a greater degree of 
respect and liking for her than she had ever 
felt before. 

** Umph 1" she grunted to herself after 
Maggie had left the room, " a pretty piece of 
business upon my word. There goes, unless 
that horrid woman should change her mind, 
which I don't think she will — there goes three 
or four hundred a year out of my income, at 
least if the boy sticks to it as bravely as the 
girl. For if the fools do marry, I suppose 
they can't be left to starve. " 




CHAPTER XIV. 

YET ANOTHER LOVE-LETTER. 

RS. FITZWILLIAM returned in 
very triumpliant mood from Combe 
Mavis to her lodgings at Farmer 
Gillings, and at once sent a mes- 
senger to the vicarage to simmion her son 
to her presence. 

"There my lad 1 That job's settled 1 You 
may give thanks that you've got a mother !" 
exclaimed the lady, from her place in the 
centre of Mrs. Gilling's little sofa, as her son 
entered the room ; " settled and done with, 
and you have no call to take back your word, 
nor nothing disagreeable nor dishonourable 
noways." 

" What do you mean, mother ? I told you 
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I had given my word, — ^the word of a gentle- 
man, you know mother," said Augustus turn- 
ing very red. 

" You, and yoin: word 1 And the girl give 
you her word, didn't she, like a pair o' babbies 
the two on ye ! Now go and see whether she'll 
keep her word. That's alL Go and ask her. 
Tell her you are minded to stick to your word 
like wax, and see what she'll say to you." 

" You don't mean to say, that Maggie gives 
me up, mother ? — ^you don't mean to say that 
she is false to her promise ? What did she 
sayr 

" Well, what could she say ? She's a stuck 
up sort of an old frump, that aunt of theirs ; 
but she's a sensible sort of an old woman all 
the same. In course, when she had heard me 
speak, she saw that it wouldn't do. They 
don't want to marry their girl to a beggar 
without a sixpence. Naterally they don't," 
said Mrs. PitzwiUiam, cheerily. 

" But I want to know what Maggie herself 
said. I am not going to take my answer from 
her aunt. Tell me the truth, mother, what 
did Maggie say ?" 

" Lord, don't be a fool, Gussy ! You don't 
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suppose that I went to their house to see 
Miss Maggie, as you call her. What had I 
got to say to her, I should Jike to know? 
No, I knew a trick worth two of that. I saw 
the old lady, the aunt. The girl's mother, they 
said, was out of sorts. But it came to the 
same thing. I had a talk with the aunt, and 
I settled the business, I promise you. I can 
tell you what she said. She said of course it 
was out of the question to think of such a 
thing. Naterally she did. And if you go 
after the girl any more, you'll just be warned 
off the premises ; and that's all about it.'' 

" They could hardly do that, mother, all of 
a sudden, after the way I have been received 
and treated there," remonstrated Augustus. 

"You go and try, that's all. Why it 
stands to reason, you simpleton. They were 
well pleased enough to have you there a-dang- 
ling after their girls, when they thought you 
was one as could marry a girl and bring her 
hometoahandsomefortune. But as soon asthey 
come to know that you hadn't a penny in the 
Varsal world but what your mother gives you^ 
and to understand that if you was to marry 
their girl you would have no penny, no, nor a 
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halfpenny to look to, why naterally they'll take 
care that you don't come nigh the girl." 

"But, dear mother, I did so hope that 
when you saw Maggie you would have been 
pleased that I should have such a wife. She 
is so good, so ladylike, so clever, and oh, so 
very lovely ! Think, mother, what it is to 
marry a girl you love, and that you are sure 
loves you, and what it is to marry somebody 
when you only care for their title, and they 
only care for your money," urged the lover. 

" This here girl has got neither title nor 
money. Not that I'd ha had her, if she'd 
been as rich as Crozier," said the lady. 

" I know you never wanted me to marry 
for money, mother dear. I don't know at all 
anything about the fortune father left, but you 
have always given me to imderstand that 
money was no object in any way," said her 
son. 

" No more 'tis. You need not trouble your 
head about money, one way or t'other — that 
is, not so long as you and me don't come to a 
split, Gussy. You be a good son, and be 
ruled by your mother, and there's never a lady 
in the land but'U think she has got a prize if 
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she gets you for a husband. You may pick 
and choose among the best on them/' rejoined 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

*^ But, mother, there's another thing to be 
thought of. You are far from an old woman, 
and will live, I hope and trust, for the next 
twenty years or more. And I can't expect, 
and don't wish, you to strip yourself to give 
me a large fortune to marry on. But no such 
marriage as you speak of could be made by 
me without a very large sacrifice of yourself 
in this manner. While, on the other hand, if 
you would only be content to let me marry the 
girl I love, and who would make me happy — 
ah ! as happy as the day is long, there 
would be no need to give me more than a 
moderate allowance — four or five hundred a 
year would be plenty for Maggie and me, and 
you would enjoy the income you have been 
used to," argued Augustus. 

" It won't do, Gussy 1 Whether I am an 
old woman or not, I am old enough to manage 
my own business. I know what 1 want ; and 
I know that I have the means to get what I 
want. Never you trouble your head about 
me. I can give you such a fortune as will 
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make you a fit husband for any lady in the 
land, and yet not go to the workus myself, 
neither. But I would end my days in the 
workiis, rather than be baulked of what I've 
set my heart on. I mean to live to see my 
son hand and glove with the top-sawyers of 
the country, and to see my grandchildren the 
grandchildren of a lord. I Ve set my heart on 
it for many a long year, and I'm not going to 
be baulked of it for the sake of the pretty 
face of any poverty-stricken miss in England. 
So now you know what you have got to look 
for, and there's no good in having any more 
words about it. And now I want my lunch, 
and a nap after it. So you may go the 
Honourable and Reverend Gent, your tutor, 
and tell him that there is no more call to 
worrit about the young lady at the house 
over yonder, for your mother has pulled you 
out of the mess." 

Thus dismissed, Augustus did take his way 
to the vicarage in very disconsolate mood. 
He had, indeed, little or no hope that his 
mother would relent or change her purpose. 
Indulgent enough in all that concerned mat- 
ters that did not militate against her own 
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personal wishes and desires, be knew that 
when these were at stake, she could be as 
immovable as the rocks. Nevertheless, he 
by no means admitted to himself that he must 
give up Maggie. He had that sort of con- 
tempt for money which is often to be found 
in those, who never having had much to do 
with it, had yet never felt the want of it. 
He was ready to face poverty with all the 
bravery of a child, who, never having been 
burned, has no fear of the fire. And he was 
accordingly quite sincere in his professed 
readiness to carry out his engagement to 
Maggie at the cost of the disinheritance with 
which his mother menaced him. All he knew 
about earning his living v/as, that a vast num- 
ber of people in every position of life do so. 
And he was not aware of any reason for 
doubt as to his being able to do what so many 
others could accomplish. 

As regarded his mother, he had a feeling 
very analogous to that of those whist-players, 
who maintain that the enactment by the rules 
of the game of a specified forfeit as a penalty 
for revoking, makes it perfectly justifiable to 
revoke intentionally, should you consider that 
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the possible advantage of the step is sufficient 
to outweigh the risk of discovery. If the 
matter were left to their honour, it would 
he a different thing. But the penalty is 
enacted. If they choose to brave it, no con- 
sideration of what is right need cause them 
to abstain from doing so. 

His mother had not appealed to his affec- 
tion for her, or to her claims on his obedience. 
She had simply enacted a penalty. It was 
for him to consider, whether the object he 
had in view was great enough to induce him 
to incur it. 

In this frame of mind, and more enthusias- 
tically in love with his darling Maggie than 
ever, as he pictured to himself her large liquid 
eyes with the tears standing in them, as she 
listened to the injunctions of her family to 
think of him no- more, he returned to the 
vicarage, and avoiding a meeting with either 
Miss Agnes or the vicar, went to his own 
room, and carefully bolting the door, sat him 
down to compose the following letter : 

" My own Darling, 

" I have just come back from having 
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a talk with mamma on her return from her 
visit to your house. I hear from her that she 
did not see you, my own sweet Maggie, but 
only your aunt. And this is my chief con- 
solation. I did hope that when mamma saw 
you, as you are, my treasure, she would have 
been led to change her mind. Nevertheless, 
it was a great comfort to me to know that she 
had not seen you, because then I did not 
believe a word of all that she told me about 
your giving me up. If you had said so your- 
self, my own Maggie, it would have broken 
my heart. Your aunt says that you must 
give me up, and that we must think nothing 
more of each other, because mamma declares 

that if I marry you she will give me no money. 

• 

Mother says that it is a matter of course that 
they should do so. But our love for each 
other had nothing to do with money ; and, 
rich or poor, we will never, never, give each 
other up. If you will be true to me, I will be 
true to you, Maggie, let all the world say 
what they please. I had rather be poor with 
you, than the richest man in all England with- 
out you. And I am sure that with you to 
love me, I shall not be afraid of poverty. 
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Other people have to get their own living, 
and why should not I ? It would be so dear 
to me to work hard at any sort of work, when 
I knew that it was for you, my dearest dar- 
ling, that I was earning money. I have not 
thought yet what would be the best way to 
earn an income that would be sufficient to 
support us in tolerable comfort ; but I mean 
to speak to Mr. AJleyne and to Miss Agnes 
about it, and I am sure they will give me the 
best advice they can. Recollecting how much 
you love flowers, and bearing in mind the 
prices mamma used to pay for flowers in 
London, I have thought that it would not be 
a bad plan to keep a nursery garden. I have 
seen very pretty-looking houses, all covered 
with creepers, in nursery gardens, where the 
gardeners lived ; and I think we might be 
very happy together, my Maggie, in such a 
home. I should think nothing of wearing a 
blue apron, when I knew that I was earning 
money for my own darling by doing so. And 
there would be no need to have one's hands 
dirty when I came home, and I should always 
change my clothes in the evening. And I 
think I know what customer would have the 
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I ! , 

choicest flowers out of the hothouse. Tell me, 
my own love, in the letter I hope you will 
write in answer to this, what you think of 
this plan. But be sure that I shall be equally 
ready to try any other that you like better. 
Only let me know that never, never, under 
any circumstances, in good fortune or in bad 
fortune, will you consent to break off our 
engagement. Let us swear to be true to 
each other for ever and ever. Mamma says 
that for certain I shall not now be allowed to 
come any more to Combe Mavis. Do you 
think that your parents will insist on this ? 
If they do, we must submit ; but it will be all 
the more matter of life and death to me to 
get a Hne in answer to this, to let me know 
that I may depend on you, as you may depend 
on me, till death us do part. I shall send 
this over by one of GQling's boys, and tell 
him to wait for an answer. I do so hope that 
you will be able to send me one. Always, 
dearest, darlingest Maggie, 

" Your own true and devoted 

" Augustus.'' 

Augustus was surprised himself at the 
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fluency and ease with which he had written 
the above letter, the longest by far that he 
had ever composed in his life. The writing 
of a letter was in general a slow and laborious 
task to him. But upon this occasion his pen 
had been the pen of a ready writer, and he 
had felt as if it would have been just as easy 
to cover another sheet of paper, which he pro- 
bably would have done but for his eagerness 
to send it off. Having addressed the enve- 
lope, in a very carefully legible hand, to " Miss 
Margaret^ Stilwinche, Combe House," he 
hurried to Farmer Gilling's yard, where he 
had no difficulty in finding a messenger only 
too glad to earn a shilling by doing his errand 
for him. 

And having despatched him with reiterated 
injunctions to put the letter into the young 
lady's own hand, if possible, and in any case 
to wait for an answer, and to make all pos- 
sible speed in bringing it back to him, he 
returned to his room, intending to remain 
there with such patience as he could muster, 
till he thought he might venture to go out to 
meet his messenger on his return. In about 
half an hour, spent mainly in looking at his 

VOL. II. \^ 
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watch, he started for the downs between 
Whitton Parva and Combe Mavis, and just as 
he topped the watershed, had the gratification 
of seeing his Mercury coming towards him, 
and, as he plainly descried, with a letter in 
his hand. 

A glance sufl&ced to show him that the ad- 
dress was in Maggie's handwriting — ^her very 
best school-room handwriting. His heart 
leaped as he tore open the cover, but sank 
again with a cold spasm, as he saw that the 
letter was a very short one, written in the 
same formal and school-room-like hand. 

What he read was to the following eflfect : — 

"My dear Mr. Fitzwilliam, — 

" I feel that it is my duty to tell you 
that under our present cu-cumstances it will 
be best and wisest that we should endeavour 
to think no more of each other ; at all events, 
that we should neither ^ee each other or write 
to each other. I will not pretend that this 
end to our acquaintanceship is regarded by 
me without much pain ; but I have the con- 
solation of feeling sure that you will not think 
the worse of me for doing that which I, as 
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well as my parents, think it my duty to do. 
Of course all that has passed between us took 
place under the impression, on your part as 
on mine, that our union would not have been 
disapproved of by your mother. But the 
conversation that passed between her and my 
aunt this morning leaves no ground for hope 
that this will ever be the case. You will 
perceive yourself, that, under these circum- 
stances, no other course is left to us than to 
part. Believe me, that you will ever have my 
most sincere friendship and earnest wishes for 
your happiness. It will be gratifying to me 
to think that you wiU continue to feel equally 
kindly towards one who, truly grateful for the 
flattering sentiments with which you distin- 
guished her, subscribes herself your sincere 
friend and weU-wisher, 

"Margabet Stilwinche." 

All this was written in the most faultless 
calligraphy, — all the down strokes strong, and 
all the upstrokes fine, with carefully executed 
erasures of undue tops or tails here and there 
skilfiiUy performed by the penknife. 

Poor Augustus was more miserable as be 
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read it than he had ever been before in hi& 
life. His heart sunk lower and lower as he 
read the admirably legible lines, each as 
straight as an arrow, and at accurately equal 
distances from each other. 

" Oh, Maggie ! Maggie !" he exclaimed, '* if 
they had all sworn it, I would not have be- 
lieved it of you !" 

He threw himself down on the turf of the 
downs in an agony of grief, and passionately 
tore across the envelope of the offending 
letter as he did so, which caused him to descry 
a morsel of paper of a different colour remain- 
ing in it. The letter he had just read was 
written on a rather old-fashioned sheet of 
quarto cream-coloured letter paper. The 
fragment of paper which had remained in the 
envelope was an irregularly shaped bit of blue 
foolscap, which was scrawled over by Maggie's 
own untutored and nearly illegible pothooks 
and hangers to the following not very easily 
deciphered but very precious effect : — 

"My own darling Gus, — 

" I have just managed to slip this into 
the letter for fear you should be such a goose 
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as to think that I meant all that copy-book 
Tound-hand on the other sheet. You must 
mind what that says, though, as to not coming 
here, nor writing to me. But this is to tell 
you what you know already, that I am your 
own true and loving Maggie, and will never, 
never love or look at any other till death 
us does part. 

" Your own fond 
" Maggie. 
"P.S. — I should so like to see you in the 
blue apron. I think it a capital idea. I do 
love flowers, and should like to be a nursery 
gardener's wife. 

'' M. S." 




CHAPTER XV. 

A FATHER OF EIGHT DAUGHTERS. 

OTWITHSTANDING those last 
words at the end of the last chap- 
ter but one of this narrative, which 
gave the result of Mrs. Frampton's 
thoughts as she dismissed Maggie after her 
interview with the love-lorn girl, that lady 
had not the smallest intention of allowing 
such a call upon her bounty, as she con- 
templated, to be made, if it could by any pos- 
sibility be avoided. If both the young people 
were sufficiently deeply smitten to wait for 
each other till they should both be of age, 
and should be then of the same mind as now, 
if the lapse of a couple of years or so should 
fail to bring to either of them any such state 
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of worldly wisdom as should suffice to dis- 
enchant them with the prospect of love and 
starvation, and if it should then be found im- 
possible to prevent them from being guilty of 
such folly, why, then Aunt Frampton recog- 
nised the fact that she should not find it in her 
heart to let the poor loving fools starve. But 
they had not reached that point yet. And in 
the meantime Mrs. Frampton was thoroughly 
minded to leave no stone unturned in her 
efforts to stave off the threatened calamity. 

With such thoughts in her mind, after a 
few minutes spent in thought when Maggie 
left her, she walked down stairs to the door 
of the study, in which it was understood that 
the master of the house was usually to be 
found at that hour, and gave a smart tap at 
the door, which, truth to tell, roused that 
noblest work of God, a good man (for there 
was really nothing to be said against Mr. Stil- 
winche), struggling with adversity, from a 
brief forgetfulness of all his troubles to an 
attitude of readiness to do battle with any 
dun whom that suspicious summons might 
announce. Looked at from this point of viely 
no doubt it was a relief when in answer to 
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his desperate " Come in," Mrs. Frampton 
entered and found him standing on the rug 
with his back to the fire, in that attitude 
which an Enghshman usually selects for stand- 
ing on the defensive against any such attack 
^ Mr. Stilwinche anticipated. 

*' Oh ! Is it you, Barbara ! Pray sit down !'' 
cried the master of the apartment — ^the only 
one of which he was, in any sense, master — 
as he started forward to wheel the old arm- 
chair, from which he had jumped when startled 
by his visitor's knock, nearer to the fire ; " I 
thought it was probably somebody .... ahem ! 
.... on business. It is an agreeable 
surprise." 

** But / have come upon business, Josiah ; 
.... and not upon very agreeable business, 
I am sorry to say,'' began Mrs. Frampton. 

Poor little Mr. Stilwinche shrugged up the 
whole of his small person with that shoulder- 
raising movement, which was habitual with 
him, and which always gave to his head and 
face the appearance of striving to save them- 
selves fi:om being closed over by the troublous 
waters of carking care, as represented to the 
bodily eye by the stiff, high, shirt-collars. 
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which stood up on either side of his httle 
round cheeks. 

** Business never is agreeable, sister Barbara, 
I think. At least, it never comes to me in an 
agreeable shape. But one can only try to 
make the best of it. When one has tried 
to do for the best, one can do no more, you 
know r' said Mr. Stilwinche, with an air of 
deep resignation. 

*^ Very true ! And it is for the purpose 
of making the best of what I fear is but a bad 
business, that I have come to speak to you. 
That young Augustus Fitzwilliam, who has 
been so much about the house lately, has 
fallen in love with your daughter, Maggie, it 
seems." 

"Indeed!" said the father of eight daughters, 
appearing to brighten up into a more lively 
interest in the matter in hand. " Well, I 
am not surprised at it. Though it is her 
father that says it, Margaret is a very 
attractive girl. But why in the world, sister 
Barbara, should you call it a bad business ? 
Ah ! her sisters, I suppose ! Yes 1 I can 
understand, that some of her elder sisters may 
think that it is inverting the proper order of 
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things. I should have preferred myself to see 
one of the elder ones go first, to be sure. But 
perhaps it will all be for the best. He seems,'' 
I think, a very amiable young man ; . . . . 
and well off, of course .... judging from 
his position with Alleyne." 

" It is a bad business, Josiah, because poor 
Maggie's heart, I fear, is quite as much set 
upon the match as the young man's .... and 
his mother will not hear of it." 

" Mother will not hear of it ! That is very 
easily said !" cried Mr. Stilwinche, colouring up 
in a manner very unusual with him. " I'm 
sure I'm the last man in the world," he 
continued, balancing himself on his toes, and 
swingiQg backwards and forwards the watch- 
chain that hung from his fob, in the style of 
the fathers of the present generation, "the 
very last man to say that a son should not be 
obedient in all reasonable things to his mother ; 
but .... ah .... the fact is, sister Framp- 
ton, that young men are very apt to choose 
for themselves in a matter of this sort. I 
know this very well, th^t when I asked your 
sister to marry me, my mother would have 
stood a very poor chance of being able to stop 
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me ; and I was not a bad son, either !" said 
Mr. Stilwinche, with an exceedingly comicjil 
assumption of the character of a reckless and 
devil-daring lover. It was too cruel to bob 
before his eyes for a second the prospect of a 
good establishment for one of his girls, only to 
snatch it away again the next. And it would 
have been to expect an effort of superhuman, 
courage from the father of eight unmarried 
daughters, to imagine that he could see the 
prize vanish from his gaze without a struggle. 

" That's all very true, Josiah ! And it's 
all very natural for a man of your ardent 
temperament and enterprising character, to 
look at the matter in that light," said Mrs, 
Frampton, with a queer little twinkle in 
her eye ; " but how is it likely to be when the 
mother has the entire and exclusive command 
of the money — when the young man has not 
the value of a sixpence in all the world, but 
what his mother chooses to give him ?" 

" God bless my soul !" exclaimed Mr. Stil- 
winche, forming his lips into the shape of a 
whistle ; " that alters the case, certainly." 

"And when," continued Mrs. Frampton, 
" she further declares her determination to cut 
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^^ . * i _ _ 

her son off, not with^ but without a single 
shiUing, if he should marry one of your 
daughters/' 

" Good heavens ! Why ? What can she 
say against my girls, I should like to know !" 
cried the father, again reddening. 

*^ What she says is what cannot be denied, 
Josiah I I have had a long interview with 
her on the subject. My sister did not feel 
quite up to receiving her, knowing the object 
of her visit, and asked me to do so for her. 
She stated her objection to any one of your 
daughters, as a wife for her son, candidly 
enough, and, as I say, it was impossible to 
gainsay her objection. She wants a lady 
of title, an earl's daughter at least, for her 
son, and simply objects to Maggie on the 
score of her not fulfilling that condition." 

"Had anything passed between Maggie 
and the young man ?" asked the father. 

**0h, merely such trifles as young folks 
now-a-days don't consider it worth while to 
trouble their parents about. He asked her 
to marry him, and she accepted him ! They 
exchanged promises and vows of constancy I 
That was all 1" said Mrs. Frampton. 
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" All, by Jove ! But surely .... I must 
say that it seems to me that the poor child 
has been most infamously treated .... in- 
famously I And I don't think that it is 
consistent with my duty as a father to let it 
rest where the matter stands. Don't you 
agree with me, sister Barbara V^ 

" But what can you, or anybody else, do 
or say ? The young man professes his perfect 
desire and purpose to stick to his word, and 
is ready to marry the girl without a shilling 
in the world, or a home to take her to. His 
mother says, do if you like, ' but if you do, I 
will never give you a farthing/ And I must 
honestly tell you, Josiah, that as far as I 
could judge, she seemed to me uncommonly 
likely to be a woman to keep her word in such 
a matter. Now you can understand why I 
called it a bad busiaess," concluded Mrs. 
Frampton, triumphantly. 

" Hum . . . m . . . m !" buzzed the heavily 
laden father, discontentedly ; " one does not 
see how any good is to come out of that, cer- 
tainly. Of course we can't let the girl marry 
a beggar," said Mr. Stilwinche, with his 
wonted shrug. 

"And the lad's motlieT esi."^^, Ti^xix:^!^ 
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enough, '/ made no promise of any sort. 
My son can keep his promise if you wish him 
to do so, and he chooses to do so. Only if he 
does, mind you, he and his wife may starve 
for me !' " 

" Of course no good can come of it, and it 
must be given up. But, any way, sister 
Barbara, matters are no worse than they were 
before. That's how I look at it," said the 
unhappy little optimist, who certainly could 
not be said to have the courage of his 
opinions. 

" That is not by any means so clear, Josiah. 
Both the lad and the lass declare that nothing 
shall keep them apart, that marry they will, 
whether they have anything to live on or 
nothing at all. And what but trouble can 
come out of that, do you think ? The next 
thing will be, we shall have the silly child 
breaking her foolish little heart, looking pale, 
getting thin, pining, and all that sort of 
thing," urged the aunt. 

" Bless me 1 I hope not ! What ought we 
to do ! It is a very hard case, and a very 
difl&cult position, I assure you it is, sister 
Barbara, in more ways than one, for a man to 
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have eight; unmarried daughters .... that is 
.... yes, eight, counting the twins." 

" Children are blessings which bring their 
responsibilities with them, Josiah," said Mrs. 
Frampton, with the demure quietness of one 
who is talking of troubles which can never 
affect themselves. " But my present object, 
more especially, was to point out to you the 
necessity under the circumstances of prohibit- 
ing the young gentleman from coming here 
any more, and to take care that no corres- 
pondence passes between them. No doubt 
he will write to her; and, if he does, her 
answer ought to put an end to all further 
communication between them. All that is 
necessary is that we should know when she 
receives a letter. And I want you to give 
such orders in the house as will ensure that all 
letters, whether they be brought by private 
messenger or by the post, be delivered to you. 
I do not think it will be necessary to prevent 
a letter from young Fitzwilliam reaching her, 
only I should wish to know that she has 
received it. I can then take care of the rest." 

It was in consequence of this conversation 
that when, that same afternoon, a letter 
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addressed in Gussy s school-boy hand to Miss 
Magdalen was put into her father's hand, he 
forthwith handed it to Mrs. Frampton. And 
that lady, having ascertained that Maggie 
had not been seen downstairs in the school- 
room all the morning, proceeded to seek her 
in her own room, and found her there on her 
bed dissolved in tears. 

" Yes, just so 1 This is the sort of thing 
we shall have to fight against,'* said Mrs. 
Frampton to herself, as she stood with the 
letter in her hand at the door of the room. 
" My dear," she went on aloud to her niece^ 
'* here is a letter for you from Mr. Fitzwilliam. 
We can pretty well guess the contents of it^ 
I suppose ; and I will not ask you to show it 
to me, unless you wish to do so. If it should 
be an intimation that he yields to his mother's 
wishes, and consents to consider his engage- 
ment to you at an end, of course you will tell 
me so. I fear there may be nothing so sensi- 
ble in it. And in that case, though I will not 
ask to see it, I must insist on dictating the 
reply. Shall I wait till you have read it ?" 

" If you please, aunt !" said Maggie, hold- 
ing out her hand eagerly for her letter, and 
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Hushing deeply as she did so. She gave her 
aunt credit for more kindness than she had 
thought the old lady had in her nature, for 
not asking to see the letter ; but would have 
been much more grateful, if the consideration 
for her feelings had been extended to the 
forther length of allowing her the luxury of 
reading it in unobserved solitude. 

Mrs. Frampton, however, walked to the 
window, and very discreetly looked across the 
park at the spire of Mr. Ironside's church, 
while Maggie read with a beating heart the 
epistle, at the writing of which the reader 
has already been present. She was on the 
point of handing it to her aunt, when she had 
done, with a sort of triumphant feeling at her 
heart, but suddenly changed her mind, and 
retained it in her hand. A sudden misgiving 
as to the effect that might be produced upon 
Mrs. Frampton's mind by the nursery-garden 
scheme was, it may be suspected, the cause of 
this change of purpose. Maggie would have 
liked to let her aunt see, under her lover s 
own hand, the immutabihty of his determi- 
nation to live for her, and for her only ; and 
though she had no such knowledge of life, 

VOL. II. \?> 
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poor child, as suflBced to make the nursery- 
garden, and the house covered with creepers, 
and the blue apron, appear aught but ex- 
tremely alluring and practicable to her imagi- 
nation, she had, curiously enough, suflficient 
sense to be somehow or other aware, that 
these were views of life which might probably 
fail to recommend themselves to the prosaic 
conceptions of those, who could not see them 
gilded by love's sunshine, as it was given to 
her to see them. 

So she contented herself with turning 
towards her aunt, with the letter still held in 
her hand, and awaiting her enquiiy. 

" Well, my dear,'' said Mrs. Frampton, 
with a rather sad smile, " does the gentleman 
show himself disposed to be reasonable or 
unreasonable ? Though, indeed, it may be 
feared that there would be a diflference of 
opinion between us, as to the meaning of 
those words under the circumstances. What 
does he propose to do T 

" He says, aimt, that he will never, never, 
never give me up. Oh, aunt, I knew that he 
was true and sincere I" said Maggie, clasping 
her hands, letter and all, and looking up to the 
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veiling with an amount of real expression in 
her pretty face and large eyes, which would 
deceive the unexperienced in such matters into 
thinking, that she really had an amount of 
intelligence in her poor little brain, which was 
far from being the case. Her feeling waa 
genuine ; and therefore the expression of it 
was eloquent. That was all. 

" Now, my dear, his letter must be an- 
swered, and it will be no doubt painful to you 
to answer it, as it is absolutely necessary that 
it should be answered. I am sorry that it 
should be so. But duty often is painful, and 
may not on that account be avoided. You 
miust write to him in terms clearly and un- 
mistakably putting an end to the engagement 
between you, and, for the present at all events, 
to all further intercourse between you. You 
may throw the blame of this step or odium, 
or cruelty, or whatever else you like to con- 
sider it, on your parents and on me, to any 
extent you please ; but at the same time you 
must let him perfectly understand that you 
folly and unhesitatingly purpose to be obedient 
to your friends, and to be guided by them in 
this matter." 

\5— 'i 
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"If I must write it, aunt, I must. But 
for all that I don't promise, and I don't intend 
to give him up," said Maggie, honestly. . 

And so, not without many tears, that letter 
was written under Mrs. Frampton's dictation,, 
which had thrown poor Augustus into such a 
paroxysm of despair. And Mrs. Frampton 
saw it duly placed in an envelope, and ad- 
dressed in proper form. 

" Very good, that will do. You have 
behaved well, Maggie, and I shall not forget 
that you have done so. Now take the letter 
down stairs, and let James give it to Mr. 
Fitz William's messenger." 

So saying Mrs. Frampton left the room 
together with her neice, and turned to go ta 
her own. For this purpose it behoved her to 
turn up the passage on which Maggie's door 
opened to the left, while Maggie turned to the 
right towards the head of the great staircase. 
Mrs. Frampton had to turn an angle in the 
passage before reaching her room. Maggie 
paused half a moment at the head of the 
stairs, watched her aunt turn this comer, and 
then, fleet and light as a kitten, dashed back 
to her room, tore open the envelope, scrawled 
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in hot haste the precious words which had 
made Augustus himself again, placed them 
together with the official letter in a fresh en- 
Telope, re-wrote the address, and then with a 
lighter heart skipped down with the fateful 
letter, and despatched it to its destination. 



CHAPTEK XVI. 



AT COMBE VICARAGE. 




lis soon as luncheon was over at the 
hall on that same day, Miss Pernel 
Stilwinche took her hat and strolled 
across the park to the vicarage. It 
was often her custom of an afternoon to do 
so ; and her walk upon this occasion gave rise 
to no remark on the part of her sisters. Mr. 
Ironside was out among his parishioners ; but 
Miss Awdry was at home, and Pernel found 
her on the lawn at the back of the house 
attending to her flowers. 

" I thought, my dear/' said Miss Awdryy 
after the usual salutations and enquiries had 
passed between them, " that you seemed last 
night to be paying more attention to the 
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younger of those lads of Mr. Cornland's than 
any of us have done yet. Did jou find that 
he had anything in him ?" 

" Yes, indeed, I think he is very intelligent 
— more so indeed than his brother, as far as I 
could judge. It seemed to me that he had 
been rather badly treated among us all." 

" Well, perhaps so. He is so retiring, and 
shy, that he remains always naturally in the 
background." 

" Yes, he is modest, and that makes me 
like him better than his brother. I assure 
you when you come to talk to him, and draw 
him out a little, he is by no means dis- 
agreeable." 

" You had a good deal of talk with him last 
night." 

" Oh, yes, we were quite confidential. The 
fact seems to be that he has always been 
thrown into the shade by his brother, who is 
better looking perhaps, and more forward, and 
has evidently been taught to think a great 
deal more of himself than poor Peter. I am 
inclined to suspect that for all that, Peter 
is the better natured young man of the two." 

" That not unfrequently happens in similar 
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cases, where one brother has had all the sun- 
shine at the cost of consigning the other to 
the shade. Mixed sunshine and shade makes 
the wholesomest atmosphere. But all shade 
is apt to be less harmful to many natures than 
all sunshine/' remarked Miss Awdry. 

" I think that is so true, Miss Awdry. To 
my thinking this Peter Comland is a far more 
interesting person than his handsome bro- 
ther," rejoined Miss Pemel. 

" Had you any opportunity of observing 
whether there seemed to be much brotherly 
affection between them ?" said Miss Awdry, 
prattling on upon the subject on which the 
conversation had chanced to fall, but thinking 
more probably of the rose grafts she was care- 
fully and scientifically examining, than of 
what she was saying. 

" Indeed yes .... as far, that is, as my 
friend Peter's affection for his brother is con- 
cerned. It was really touching, the love and 
admiration with which he spoke of him. He 
has evidently been brought up to consider his 
brother Charles as the finest fellow in crea- 
tion, and himself as not worthy to hold a 
candle to him. And he seems to have ac- 
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cepted the lesson so implicitly. I don't think 
it is right, for my part, to make such a differ- 
ence in a family between one child and 
another,'' said Pemel, sententiously. 

" One does not know, you see, how things 
may be in the interior of a family. Outsiders 
can never judge. Look at these grafts. Look 
at the vigour with which some of them lay hold 
of the new life supplied to them, while others 
of a different breed can with difficulty be 
coaxed into living at all. I dare say there 
is as much difference between one lad and 
another." 

" Yes ; but you do your best to coax and 
encourage the shy and the weak ones of your 
grafts. But I suspect that a vulgar system of 
repression has been exercised on that poor 
Peter. I do, indeed. Miss Awdry." 

" Indeed ! I don't quite see that we are 
justified in supposing that. Do look at the 
vigour of vegetation in this Napoleon the 
Third. But the colour is not true, and is apt 
to vary," said Miss Awdry, thinking more, 
apparently, of her roses, than of the interior 
arrangements of the Comland household. 

"It is true that he said nothing of the 
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kind, and did not seem to be in the smallest 
degree aware of such a thing, but that was 
the impression that his talk left upon me." 

''He did not seem unhappy, did he?" 
asked kind Miss Awdry. 

" No ; I can't say he seemed unhappy — 
quite the reverse, indeed. And that was 
what seemed to me so touching, — the way in 
which he accepted so unrepiningly the situa- 
tion that has evidently been made for him,'^ 
said Miss Pernel. 

" Lord, Pernel I it seems to me that you 
are bothering your brain about a mare's nest I 
Depend upon it the lad is very well off. If 
he is contented, what can be wished for any- 
body more than that ?" said Miss Awdry, 
looking at her young friend with some little 
surprise. 

Just then the two ladies in the garden 
heard voices in the house, and Miss Awdry 
said — 

"Here is Boger! but I wonder who he 
can have brought with him ?" 

"I think," said Miss Pernel, listening, 
" that I heard Mr. Batt's voice." 

" What, my young friend Ben ! He will 
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be just the man to help me tie up these 
roses," said the vicar's sister. 

" No, not Mr. Benjamin Batt. I think it 
was his cousin's voice that I heard," returned 
Miss Pemel. 

And as she spoke the vicar, accompanied 
by Mr. Ikey Batt, walked through the draw- 
ing-room window on to the lawn. As soon 
as the latter had duly paid his compliments 
to the mistress of the house, he turned to 
greet Miss Pernel, and a sharper observer 
than either the vicar or his sister might have 
perhaps fancied that it was possible to dis- 
cover, from a mutual glance that passed be- 
tween the lady and the gentleman, that neither 
of them felt any surprise at meeting the other 
there. 

" I have a bit of news for you, Awdry,'* 
said the vicar ; " there has been .an arrival 
in the village. Can you guess who it 

IS ? 

" John Maddox, the carrier from Petheram, 
I suppose. It is a little early for him, but 
that makes the peculiar interest of the event, 
I suppose," said Miss Awdry. 

" Up to the latest news nothing had been 
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seen of John Maddox and his cart. It is sup- 
posed that he will not be heard of for the next 
half-hour, for the roads are heavy. No ; my 
arrival is from a farther bourne than even 
Petheram/' said the vicar. 

" Then it is beyond my ken, and I give up 
guessing your news. Perhaps it's that scamp, 
Willie Auldjoe, the pedlar, in which case we 
must see the fowls safely into the fowl-house 
at sundown," said his sister. 

" No, it is not Willie Auldjoe either. It is 
somebody that comes from a greater distance 
than Willie, even," said the vicar, in the same 
tone. 

"It is my uncle. Miss Ironside, who has 
just arrived from Australia. We were ex- 
pecting him, you know," said Ikey. 

" Indeed 1 Your imcle, Mr. Batt ? my 
young friend Ben's father ! Dear me ! I shall 
be quite curious to see him. Have you seen 
him, Roger ?" asked Miss Awdry, turning to 
the vicar. 

"Yes, just for a minute — by chance. And 
as I had also chanced to meet with this gen- 
tleman a few minutes previously, I had the 
advantage of being made known to Mr. Ben- 
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jamin Batt, senior, before anybody else in the 
village," explained the vicar. 

" You did not go to the farm, then ?" re- 
joined Miss Awdry. 

"No; we met Mr. Batt in the village 
making his way on foot to the farm, and 
turned to show him the way thither. But 
close to the house in the lane we fell in with 
our friend Ben, and we were thus assistants, 
as the French say, at the meeting between 
the father and son." 

'^ I suppose they were ready to eat each 
other up T said Miss Awdry. 

" Well, yes, pretty well. You should have 
seen the air with which Master Ben took pos- 
session of his father, as one well acquainted 
with the ways and customs of the old world, 
and competent to the due instruction of a 
new comer," laughed the vicar. 

" That was why I thought it better to turn 
back with Mr. Ironside, and leave them to- 
gether. A son has the first right, you know. 
Miss Ironside, that cannot be denied," said 
Ikey. 

"Look at this sprawling bush, Mr. Batt. 
Don't you think you could make yourself 
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useful, and tie it up? You will find some 
bits of matting in the verandah/' said Miss 
Pemel. 

" And what is Mr. Benjamin Batt, senior, 
like ?" asked Miss Awdry of her brother, who 
had turned to where she was tending her 
bushes, at a little distance from that one 
which Pemel had recommended to the good 
oflfices of Mr. Ikey, so that either couple of 
the party were oat of immediate ear- shot of 
the other. 

" Like ? Well, he is very like the sort of 
man exactly that you might expect the father 
of our young friend Ben to be— a little rougher 
in the grain. Master Ben has no doubt the 
advantage of his father in point of education, 
but there is the same bright, ready, brisk, 
straightforward manner; the same tendency 
to be loud, a little more strongly pronounced. 
At first sight he gave me impression of an 
honest man, and an able one in his own line," 
replied the vicar. 

" And what is that ? What is his line, as 
you say ?" asked his sister. 

"His line? Why, making money in a 
rough and young society by every sort of 
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means compatible with a tolerably fair re- 
cognition of the meum and tuum. That I 
take to be Ms line, and I fancy he haa 
found, or made it, a very successful one/' said 
the vicar. 

'^ I observed that you were backing the best 
horse for the plate, all the time yesterday 
evening, Miss Pernel, though the betting has 
l)een all against him," said Mr. Ikey Batt, as 
he was bending down over the rose bush, to do 
what Pernel had demanded of him. 

" Backing the best horse, Mr. Batt ! What 
do you mean V said Pernel, blushing, and 
dropping her eyes to the ground. 

" Why young Peter, to be sure ! / saw all 
about it, and no mistake ! But mum's the 
word between friends. And the game isn't a 
bad game, to speak honest and above-board, 
as friends should speak. YouVe got the best 
tip,- and can back your opinion, so far as that 
goes, to make a safe tiling of it,'' said Ikey, 
speaking low, but emphasizing his somewhat 
mysterious words with a running commentary 
of winks and nods. 

" I don't think I quite understand your 
meaning," said Pernel, not without a certain 
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degree of embarrassment; "but as for that 
poor boy, of course it was natural to try to 
show him a little kindness, after aU you told 
me, you know/' 

"Oh, quite natural I The most natural 
thing in the world, of course ; I understand. 
Only, Miss Pernel, there is this to be said. 
A game may be a good game without being 
the best on the cards. If ten-thou. is a good 
horse, maybe twenty-thou. is a better. And 
when a lady, — ^you'll excuse my speaking the 
sentiments of my heart. Miss Pernel, as they 
come up to the top of it — when a lady is 
possessed of such attractions as must bring 
every man, that has a man's heart in him, 
to her feet ; and when there is among them at 
her feet an individual that has been admitted 
to her confidence, and that, maybe, can figure 
up a better total than here and there another 
.... why, then, what I do say to that lady, 
as a confidential and privileged communication, 
is, look at the other horses in the running 
before you make up your book to win upon 
one, that maybe will run only a second after 
aU." 

" Keally, Mr. Batt," began Pernel, who. 
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though she had some idea of what her com- 
panion was driving at, honestly did not fully 
comprehend his mysterious utterances, " really, 
I am at a loss . . . ." 

" You re not oflFended, miss, I hope .... I 
am sure . . . . " 

*' Oh, no, Mr. Batt ! not offended, by any 
means ; . . . . only rather puzzled to make out 
your meaning," said Pemel, who was genuinely 
striving to penetrate the sense of his words 
fuUy. 

" You think of it, miss ! What I say, I say 
in earnest ; and what I say, I mean 1 There, 
ma'am," he added aloud, and turning to Miss 
Awdry. " I think I have managed to put 
this one ship-shape. Proud to be permitted 
to be of use, ma!am !" 

And then Pemel asked Mr. Ironside to be 
so kind as to walk across the park to the hall 
with her ; and Ikey took the hint, and his 
leave of the party. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TWO BEN BATTS. 

HE description of Mr. Benjamin Batt, 
senior, which Mr. Ironside had given 
in reply to his sister s question, was 
a very accurate one, as far as it 
went. He was just the sort of man that the 
father of Mr. Benjamin Batt, j anior, might be 
expected to be, assimiing the son to have had 
some measure of educational advantage greater 
than had fallen to the lot of the father. And 
there was about Ben Batt, the father, as about 
Ben Batt, the son, something that commended 
itself to the sympathies of the vicar. There 
was a strong emphatic humanity about Roger 
Ironside, which, though he was, to all intents 
and purposes, a gentleman himself, enabled 
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him to approach without disgust, estimate 
justly, and like heartily, many a man who 
could in no wise be said to be a gentleman. 
The scholarly and dainty vicar of Whitton 
could not do this. He could associate plea- 
surably with Mr. Ironside ; he could not have 
associated pleasurably with Ben Batt, Mr. 
Ironside valued and liked his brother vicar at 
Whitton ; but he could also value and like 
Ben Batt. And decidedly dans le siecle ad 
nous sommeSy it must be admitted that Mr. 
Ironside had an advantage over his ecclesi- 
astical brother. In an age when nine-tenths 
of the people who use the term '^esquire'' 
every day of their lives, have no more idea of 
what goes to the constituting of an esquire 
than they have of what goes to the constituting 
of a poet, and when gentlemen have increased 
in the world in a vastly smaller proportion 
than the general population has increased, 
insomuch, that it was well remarked, by a 
thoroughly competent judge of the article, 
that gentlemen were rare things, which we 
must not expect to meet with every day, — in 
such an age, that large Catholic human sym- 
pathy, which can mentally shake hands, so to 
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say, with the mind of one, who can not claim 
the distinction of being , what it is no longer 
any distinction to be called, is unquestionably 
a very desirable quality. 

What specially conciliated to both the elder 
and the younger Batt the liking of the vicar 
of Combe, was the kind of shrewd practical 
activity, joined to an entirely unpretentious 
simplicity, which markedly distinguished them 
both. They had evidently what the Germans 
call the " do-faculty " in especial pre-eminence. 
'* Labor ore est or are ;" — "the way to learn how 
to do a thing, is to do it ;" — " you must jump 
into the water before you can learn to swim { 
— ^these and such like were Mr. Ben Batt's 
favourite saws and maxims for the conduct of 
life. And then he looked so much as if he 
really meant all that he did, and all that he 
said. There was an earnestness in the bright 
eye of the man, and a purpose-like vigour 
about all his movements, that were to Mr. 
Ironside delightful to look upon. 

" Why, father !" said Ben the younger, after 
the first greetings were over, and when Mr. 
Ironside and cousin Ikey had left the father 
and son together ; " who in the world would 
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have thought of seeing you in these diggings. 
I never was more surprised than I was to hear 
you were coming T 

" And I thought it just as little as you did, 
Ben, you may swear to that ! I thought it so 
little, that if it had not been that the mail 
that carried my letter made a quicker passage 
than I did, you would hardly have had any 
notice of my coming before you saw me/' 

*^ And that would have been just like you, 
father ! It is a word and a blow with you 
always ! Must be owned that you are the 
most hand-over-head old gentleman that ever 
a son had to do with,'' said young Ben, with 
evident affection for his father. 

" Ah ! Very like ! But, Ben, my boy, 
there were some serious reasons this time ; and 
one, Ben, that you'll be right down sorry to 
hear, and I'm sorry to have to tell," said his 
father, looking serious, and as sad as it was in 

him to look. 

> 

" What's that, father ?" asked Ben sharply; 
^^ here are you well, and here am I well, and 
.... oh I two to one it's Cornland. Is any- 
thing . . . ." 

" That's it, Ben. You'll never see John 
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Cornland any more. And if you feel it, you 
may guess I do. No man ever had a better 
or truer friend than he was to me through 
life. And now his life is over, and I don't 
think he had much enjoyment out of it. But 
I loved him with all my heart, and I think he 
know'd that." 

Mr. Batt would have said " knew/' instead 
of " know'd '' had it not been that he was 
speaking with considerable emotion. 

'^ I don't know that you could have brought 
any worse news with you, father. Poor fellow 1 
He was like a second father to me. T wa» 
sure he was far from well when I left the 
colony." 

" Ay, far enough ! But he went down very 
quick at last. He had just time to send for 
me. Lucky I was within hail.". 

"But why was his death any reason for 
you to come to England any sooner than you 
had intended ?" asked his son. 

"^ Well, he has entrusted to me some im- 
portant business — some that I would as lieve 
was out of my hands. But that is neither 
here nor there. First thing I must tell his 
brother, and explain to him all about his 
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brother's affairs. Of course I must liave 
written if I had not made up my mind to 
come myself as quick as possible." 

'* Nice thing to have to tell a man the first 
thing you enter his house, that his brother is 
dead," said young Ben. 

'* I don't suppose he'll care much about it, 
for the matter of that. What's a brother that 
you have ?iot seen for twenty years or more ? 
Your brother is the man you have lived with 
as such. I don't care nothing about my 
brother out in the Isle of Man there, to speak 
it honestly — and to judge by that chap who 
was here just now, it 'ud be a good job if 
caring nothing was the worst. I don't like 
the cut of my newy^s jib, Ben," said the new 
arrival, with a wink at his son. 

" And there never was a jib, since jibs were 
first hoisted, that told more clearly or more 
truly what sort the craft was that carried it," 
said Ben. 

"Humph! What, you don't like your 
cousin any more than I like my nevvy ?" 
asked Ben the older, looking hard at his son. 

" No, I can't say I altogethercottonto cousin 
Ikey. Just to put you up to the nature of 
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the 'coon, and to speak moderately and draw 
it mild, I may mention that he is the nastiest- 
natured, most cantankerous, and evil-hearted 
animal you ever set your eyes on. Ah, he is 
all that I" 

"There's no saying he don't look it," re- 
turned the elder. 

" You'll see enough of him, and more than 
enough to judge for yourself," returned his 
son." 

" What brings the chap here ? Is he stay- 
ing in Charles Comland's house ?" asked the 
elder Batt. 

" Yes, he is staying at the farm, worse luck. 
But as to what brings him here, that's not so 
easy to answer ?" replied Ben, looking with 
an old glance into his father's face ; " he say& 
he came all out of love and kindness and 
family affection to see me. He is of a wonder- 
ful affectionate nature." 

" How long has he been here ?" asked his 
father. 

" Oh ! this last ten days, or thereabouts. 
But then that's all out of love and affection 
for you. He has been waiting here till you 
arrived. He was here when we got your 
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letter, and Mr. Cornland w^^s very good- 
natured, and asked him to stay till you came* 
I suppose he won't stay much longer now." 

'' He seems to have made acquaintance with 
the folk here. That was the parson of the 
parish that he was with just now, was not it V* 
asked Batt, senior. . 

"Yes, and a capital good fellow he is, 
Cousin Ikey has managed to make up to him 
somehow. Up at the hall too, Cornland ha& 
had to introduce him, and he sticks to them 
lil^e wax," said his son, 

" Up at the hall ? Where's that ? Who 
lives there ?" asked his father. 

" Why Comland's landlord to be siu-e — the 
man he hires his land from — Mr. Stilwinche 
his name is. He don't count for much him- 
self ; but there's a large family of them, — 
eight daughters and an aunt, and a mother — 
no end of them," said Ben. 

" Eight daughters ! Well that is a caution \ 
and never a son ?" 

" No, there is no son. Such a housefull of 
women you neversaw," rejoined the young man. 

" And do you go up to the hall too, as well 
as your cousin ?" 
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" Well, naturally I do. What should my 
precious cousin do there if it was not that we 
are often there ?" 

" We, who's we V continued Mr. Batt, 
pursuing his investigation into the social 
status of the Combe world. 

" We 1 why all of us, to be sure. Charley, 
and Peter, and I, and Mr. Comland. And 
Miss Miranda has been up there once or twice. 
Oh, it is capital fun ; they are such nice girls 
.... some of them ! Coppleford would be 
quite dull if it was not for the family at the 
hall !" explained Ben. 

" And do you stick to them as tight as wax 
too ?" asked his father. 

" Well .... I don't know about that," 
said Ben, colouring up ; " they are very good- 
natured. And I like them .... some of 
them, well enough." 

"Humph! And Miss Miranda? That's 
Charles Comland's sister, eh ? I can remember 
her — not much more tho' than to remember 
that there was such a person. What's she 
like ?" continued his father. 

" Well, it's more difficult to say what she's 
like than any of the others .... I don't 
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know what she is like. — She is mostly very 
silent; and I don't think I ever heard her 
laugh since I have been here. She's rather a 
dry piece of goods, I think. Sometimes I 
almost fancy that Mr. Comland is afraid of 
her." 

*^ That don't seem very likely. What 
should he be afraid of his sister for ? Men 
aren't afraid of their sisters," said Ben, senior. 
" But you haven't told me anything yet," he 
continued, "about your playfellows, Charles 
Cornland's boys, Charles and Peter. You see 
I know their names." 

" Oh, they are capital good fellows, both of 
them, in their way. They are not the least 
like each other. I am not sure whether I 
don't like Peter almost the best of the two. 
Everybody thinks a deal of Charles, and the 
consequence is, he is rather inclined to think 
a deal of himself," said Ben. 

" Why do they think more of Charles than 
of Peter ?" asked his father. 

" Oh, well, it's natural, you know, or you 
will know when you come to see them. 
Charles is a fine-looking, handsome fellow, 
and Peter is not. He is tall and strong, and 
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Peter is shorter, and not so healthy. And 
then Charles is one that can always speak up 
for himself, don't you see, and Peter thinks 
more of his brother than he does of himself. 
Charles is forward, and Peter is backward. 
Don't you understand the sort of difference, 
father T 

" Humph ! Well, yes ; I understand what 
you mean, I suppose. Do they get on well 
together — the two lads ?" 

" Uncommon well. Peter thinks there is 
not such another in all the world as his bro- 
ther Charles. He regularly worships him. 
He considers himself nofJiing at all, in com- 
parison. My notion is, that it 'ud ha' been a 
deal better for Charley if he hadn't always 
been made so much of, and set up so above 
his brother. But he is a real good fellow, 
Charles is, for all that." 

" You have not told me yet what Mr. Corn- 
land and the boys think of your cousiq. How 
does he get on with them ? Do they like 
him any better than you do, eh ?" asked the 
new ai'rival, contiauing his examination. 

^^ I don't know what Mr. Cornland thinks, 
I am sure, for I never heard him say a word 
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upon the subject. He is always very civil to 
the fellow; but as for the boys, they can't 
tear him. We are all alike for that. Even 
Peter hates him," said Ben, cordially. 

*' Why even Peter ?" said his father. 

" Oh, because he is not a sort of fellow to 
late anybody. He is so gentle-natured and 
kind, but he can't abide Ikey any more than 
lihe rest of us," replied his son. 

" So this is the farm-house ! Nice-looking 
•crib for a man to make himself snug in when 
he has done his work. The folks in the old 
world do know how to make their places look 
pleasant and home-like. And now for my 
news for Mr. Coruland. I don't know that 
what I have got to tell him will half please 
him," said Mr. Batt, senior, as he laid his hand 
on the latch of the little door that opened from 
the farm-house garden into the lane. 

" Please him !" echoed the younger man, in 
much sui-prise ; " it is not likely that the 
news of his brother's death should please 
him." 

"Ah! but I have something else to tell 
him besides that. Do you suppose that he 
^ill be at home at this hour ?" 
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"Yes; it's just about his time for coming- 
up from the fields. We are likely enough to 
find him under the porch of that door opening 
on to the orchard there." 

So the father and son, instead of going into 

the house by the door that opened opposite 

. to the gate into the lane, went round to the 

porch on the other side, and there found the 

farmer, as Ben had expected. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEN BATT's awkward JOB. 

T was that rose-covered porch looking 
towards the orchard and Combe 
Park — that porch by which Mrs. 
Frampton and her nieces arrived at 
the farm-house when they came on that first 
visit to their new neighboiirs — and there they 
found Mr. Cornland enjoying his afternoon 
pipe. 

He knew at once who his visitor must be, 
though the lad who had occupied a stool in 
the office of the agricultural implement factory 
more than twenty years ago was too much 
changed for Cornland to recognise him. 

"Mr. Batt, welcome to England and to 
Coppleford, sir I Why, where did you find 
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him, Ben ? Have you been into the house 

yet ?" 

" No, sir. I met father in the lane, speer- 
ing about to find his way, so I brought him 
round to the porch, thinking we might find 
you here," said young Ben. 

" And here you have found me. Very glad 
to see you, Mr. Batt. Well, how do you find 
your boy ? We are making a capital farmer 
of him. And how did you leave my bro- 
ther ?" said the farmer. 

Mr. Batt shook his head, and said — 

" Ben, my boy, since Mr. Cornland and his 
sister are so good as to wish that I should 
have my lodging here, you go to the public- 
house in the village and see to getting my 
plunder brought here, and Mr. Cornland and 
I will have a bit of talk meanwhile." 

" What is it, my dear sir ?" said Cornland, 
as soon as Ben had started on his errand, 
"you looked just now as if you had bad 
news to tell me." 

And then the stranger told his news, 
speaking feelingly enough, and enlarging on 
the closeness of the fi:iendship which had 
subsisted between him and John Cornland 
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from the time of their landing together in 
Australia, to the hour in which the former 
had stood at his friend's bedside. 

** Death must have overtaken him some- 
what suddenly at last, poor fellow ; although 
he seems to have been more or less ailing for 
some time !" said Charles Comland; 

" Yes, it was so I And perhaps that may 
partly account for the nature of the arrange- 
ments my fnend made as to his property," 
said Batt. 

"Did my brother die possessed of any 
property, to speak of?" asked Charles Corn- 
land, with some little natural manifestation of 
anxiety as to the answer to his question. 

*^ Well, property to speak of I ... . Yes ! 
.... Yes ! an important amount of property. 
Nothing very large ; for your brother was a 
safe and prudent man, and was never disposed 
to run any risks ; and without running risks 
there's not much to be done in that country. 
But he put together a nice bit of money — 
perhaps as much as twenty thousand pounds, 
when all is settled up." 

"A very nice bit of money, as you say, 
Mr. Batt — very nice indeed, as we poor folks 

VOL. n. n 
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in the old country reckon money. Are you 
aware whether my brother had any .... any 
heirs of any sort, in the colony ?" 

" None at all," said Batt, shortly. 

" None, that you know of,*' rejoined Corn- 
land. 

"It would have been quite out of the 
question that he sl^ould have had any heirs 
without my knowing it. He had none 1" 
reiterated Mr. Batt. 

There was a pause of a minute or two, both 
parties to the conversation appearing to feel 
some unwillingness to speak first. 

" Perhaps, then," said Comland, at last, 
" you are aware, Mr. Batt, what disposition he 
made with regard to his property ?" 

'• I am aware ; and one of the purposes of 
my being here to-day, is to inform you of the 
nature of that disposition. Perhaps it was a 
wise one, perhaps it was not wise ; that 
remains to be seen. Any way, it was in 
consequence of no seeking of mine, or of any 
advice of mine, that he acted as he did ; and, 
for my part, I had much rather that it had 
been otherwise." 

" You, Mr. Batt f said Cornland, meaning 
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to say, though he did not like to say it, 
** What on earth could you have to do with 
the matter T and in reality beginning to fear 
that his brother had forgotten all the ties of 
blood, in favour of his life-long friend. 

" Ah, I do 1 I had liever he had done 
differenUy. This is how the matter stands. 
It was hi wish that his money should go to 
your boys, — to one or t'other of them, or 
between them both, as might be most de- 
sirable." 

"And one cannot say that such a testa- 
mentaxy disposition would be either an im- 
proper or an unnatural one, considering that 
he had no heirs of his own, and nobody to 
provide for, poor fellow !" said Cornland, still 
looking with some degree of anxiety into his 
companion's face» 

" Of course, neither unnatural nor improper, 
but very proper and very natural ! Still, you 
see, he felt a great deal of diflficulty about 
making any will," said Ben, evidently feeling 
a sort of embarrassment in teUing his story. 

*^ How so ? What difficulty could there be, 
since his mind was clear as to what to do with 
his property ?" pursued the farmer. 

11—^ 
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" But his mind was not dear at all I He 
wished, as I have said, that the money should 
go to one or other of your boys, or be divided 
between them ; there's three different things ! 
And he did not know which of the three to 
determine on. That was the difficulty, you 
see," said Ben. 

" Generally speaking, a man in the position 
of my brother would do one of two things. 
He would either leave his property to his 
eldest nephew, or he would leave it to that 
one of them who was not provided for already,'' 
rejoined Comland. 

" But it did not satisfy him to do either 
one way or t'other, being, as he was, so much 
in the dark about so many things. He knew 
that your eldest boy is to have all his mother's 
fortune — ten thousand pounds. But he did 
not see that that was any reason for giving 
the younger twice as much. Then, again, 
he did not know what you yourself could do, 
or meant to do, for either of your boys. And 
last, and most of all, as he felt it, he did not 
know anything of the lads themselves. He 
would have liked to know which boy it was 
best worth while leaving twenty thousand 
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pounds to. Don't you understand ? That 
was his way of looking at it." 

"But .... allow me to ask .... how 
then .... in short, what was the nature of 
his will ?" asked the farmer, evidently uneasy, 
and not without a certain feeling of growing 
distrust of his companion. 

" He made none ! He declined executing 
any testamentary instrument whatever !" said 
Ben, still, evidently, speaking not quite at his 
ease, and, as it were, shrinking from telling 
the whole of what he had to tell at once. 

" In that case," said the farmer, brightening 
up, " I presimie there can be no doubt that I 
am my brother's heir, since you tell me he had 
no heirs of any sort in the colony." 

" I suppose that would be so, sir I Yes, I 
take it you would be your brother's heir, 
according to law," said Batt, looking down on 
the ground, and jshuffling with his feet un- 
easily. 

" And the amount of the property he left, 
you say, was about twenty thousand pounds. 
Perhaps you can give me some information as 
to the nature of the property,— what the 
investments are, and .... necessary infer- 
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mation of that sort ?" said Cornwall, feeling 
more comfortable. 

" Well, Mr. Comland, the fact is that your 
brother did not leave any property at all, — 
not so much as enough to pay his funeral 
expenses — not to say rightly leave P* said Mr. 
Batt, twiddling his thumbs. 

" Good heavens, Mr. Batt I What am I 
to understand ? You said that my brother 
left property to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand pounds ; and now you tell me that he died 
without leaving money enough to bury him. 
For God's sake, do explain clearly what you 
mean. This is all very extraordinary," said 
Comland, changing colour as he spoke, and 
eyeing Batt with a sternly piercing look, that 
seemed as if he would fain have looked through 
him. 

" It IS very easy explained, Mr. Comland, 
only I am afraid you may not like the expla- 
nation. I can only say that it was no wish 
of mine, nor advice of mine," said Batt. 

" WeU, sir," said Cornland, inpatiently. 

" Mr. John Comland made over by deed 
everything that he possessed in the world 
before he died — " 
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" To whom ?— " 

"To me, Mr. Comland," said Batt now 
looking him firmly in the face. 

"And you come, here, sir, to tell that to 
me. But you do not suppose that such a 
transaction will be allowed to pass without 
investigation — and the strictest investiga- 
tion," said Comland, who had risen from his 
seat, and was walking about the room in agi- 
tation. 

"Investigation won't do any good, Mr. 
Comland. You can investigate as much as 
you like, if you choose to spend money that 
way. What Mr. John Comland did, was not 
done in any hole or corner. It was all known 
to plenty of responsible people. There was 
plenty who knew him, and there are plenty 
who know me, and all about me. And the 
matter was settled by the lawyers all regular 
and ship shape." 

" I don't know how they may look at it out 
there, but I can tell' you this, that such a 
transaction will be considered in this country, 
as an infamous, and thoroughly disgraceful one 
to all parties concerned in it — and so you will 
find," said Comland, quite lo^iviig^ \ia \&\ss:^^^. 
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" I was afraid you would not like it," said 
Ben very quietly. 

'' Like it ! Who would like it ? To see 
oneself robbed in that way ! I call it robbery, 
sir. And so will other people I warn you." 

" I can't help it if they do. There's no 
robbery nor any thing like robbery in the case. 
I did not wish it, as I told you, because I 
knew it would give rise to discontent. But 
now, as the matter is, I shall do my duty to 
my friend. And I would have done a deal 
more for him, pleasant or unpleasant, than 

that," said Ben. 

" What, more than enriching yourself with 
all that ought to come to his own flesh and 
blood ? Pshaw ! Better leave such talk as 
that alone, any way. It wont go down here, 
I can tell you," said the angry farmer in a 
tone of infinite disgust. 

*' There ain't no question of enriching me, 
Mr. Comland ; and all that your brother had 
in the world will come to his own flesh and 
blood — if his nephews are that," said Ben 
with a sigh, and scmtching his head aa he 
spoke. 

" I don't uiidexsfcaiid N^Taafc you mean. You 
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seem to me to blow hot and cold, and say- 
black's white, and white black in the same 
breath. If my brother made over his property 
to you, how can it come to my boys T said 
Comland, stopping in his walk and staring 
at him. 

" How ? why by the making it over to 
them, same as he made it over to me, to be 
sure. Why you don't suppose that I, Ben 
Batt, am going to keep a farthing of the 
money for myself? What do you think I 
want with his twenty thousand pounds to 
begin with ? Why it is enough to make him 
turn in his grave as they say, to hear that 
you should have thought such a thing/' said 
Batt, with a manner of grave remonstrance. 

" But surely you must see, Mr. Batt, that 
it is all very extraordinary and unintelligible. 
Why should there be all this making over to 
you, from my poor brother, and to his nephews 
from you ?" said the farmer, speaking more 
moderately, but still puzzled, doubtful and 
little pleased. 

" Why ? Havn't I told you why ? He did 
not know how it would be best to leave his 
money between the lads. Aiid. \ia ^qS^^^ \siRk 
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to decide this for him. Where is there any 
thing dij9&cult to understand in that T said 
Ben very simply. 

"But, good gracious! At least you will 
allow me to say that it was putting a most 
extraordinary degree of trust in j ou 1 — most 
extraordinary !" repeated the farmer, nodding 
his head up and down after the fashion of one 
who is called upon to admit the reality of some 
fact both unpleasant and wonderful. 

" I don't see anything so extraordinary in it. 
John Comland knew he could trust Ben Batt 
with a pretty deal more than that. He has 
trusted me with a deal more. For he has not 
only trusted me with the money, but has 
trusted me to find out how to do the best with 
it," said Ben, looking into the farmer's face. 

** Do I then understand you rightly to say 
that the whole property is at the present 
speaking yours by law ; but that it is your 
purpose to convey it to my nephews ; and that 
it is to depend upon your will whether the 
money goes between them, or all to one, or all 
to the other of them T asked Comland. 

"Just that! You could not have said 
it better if you had be^^u ^ lawyer yourself, 
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and had taken a whole sheet of paper to write 
it out in ; — -just that," said Ben, nodding his 
head. 

" Well, that is rather an extraordinary state 
of things, I must say,'' rejoined the farmer, with 
a long drawn sigh ; " and you have no instruc- 
tions from my brother," he continued, "to 
direct you at all in the disposition of the 
money ?" 

" Not a word ! How should I have ? He 
knew nothing of the lads. If he could have 
told me what to do, he could have done it 
himself, don't you see," said Ben. 

" And, pray, may I ask what your intentions 
are in the matter V said Comland, who could 
not avoid allowing a certain degree of resent- 
ment to be perceptible in his manner. 

^* How can I tell ? That's just the point. 
I shall know pretty well what my poor old 
friend would have done when I come to know 
the lads, and all about them, and then I shall 
do as he would have wished," said Ben. 

"So that their fortune depends entirely 
upon your fancy?" returned Cornland, with 
increasing bitterness. 

" Well, not exactly upon my ikivay ^ I \v<5r;^<^^ 
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but upon my judgment it depends — at least 
as far as their uncle's inheritance goes," said 
Ben with firmness. " This, however, you 
may depend upon, that one or other of the 
lads, or both of them between them, will have 
every penny of the money safe enough — un- 
less indeed, which is not to be looked for, they 
should both turn out to be such as it would 
be rather a mischief than anything else to put 
twenty thousand pounds in their hands," said 
Ben, quietly. 

" Oh, indeed 1 And may I ask, supposing 
such wei^e to be the case in your opinion, 
what then would be the destination of iny 
brother's property ?" asked the farmer, with 
considerable traxjes of irritation in his 
manner. 

" Well, maybe they might have a son, or 
a daughter, or a wife, — ^how can I tell ? — ^that 
it might be proper to give the money to. If 
there was nobody belonging to them that I 
could conscientiously think my friend would 
wish his money to go to, I should hand it 
over to an hospital. Any way, you may 
swear that no penny of it will remain with 
me or mine. Pray understand that." 
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" Well, Mr. Bott, you will excuse, I hope, 
any thing unpleasant I may have said in irri- 
tation, and before I understood how the 
matter stood. You will admit that my 
brother's arrangement is, at least, a very un- 
usual and strange one. Naturally, it is not 
pleasant to be put, as it were, under the 
tutelage even of so old a friend as you 
are." 

" Well, you know, it's only the boys. If 
I could have my way, I'd not have a word 
said to either of them about it, that is, not 
so as to let 'em know what motive I had for 
a studying of them," said practical Ben. 

" Well, perhaps so. We'll see about that. 
At any rate, I will say nothing just at 
present. But does your boy know nothing 
about it ?" said the farmer. 

" No ! I have told him nothing yet. But 
if he did know all about it, he is safe to keep 
it to himself, if I told him to do so," said 
Ben. 

" What 1 from the boys his companions ? 
Bosh ! you must be green if you think that. 
You don't know what boys are," said the 
farmer, laughing. 
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" Well, maybe I am green, and maybe I 
know nothing about boys. But I know my 
Ben any way. The lads won't hear anything 
about it from me, nor yet from Ben, — ^not 
unless I make up my mind to tell 'em. 
And I won't do that without letting you 
know," returned Ben. 

"Well, so be it. You can understand, 
Mr. Batt, this .... arrangement is not 
altogether . • , . well, — what I could have 
wished. Indeed, you said as much yourself. 
But it's fair to say that I have no doubt your 
purpose is to do the best you can to carry 
out my brother's wishes ; and I am sorry to 
have said anything in bad humour about it. 
There's my hand," said the farmer, holding 
it out as he spoke, cordially. 

"All right, Mr. Comland, sir. I don't 
know that you said anything more than most 
likely I should have said in your place. And 
I shaU think nothing of it. You may de- 
pend I will do by the boys as their uncle 
would have wished, as far as I know, and as 
far as I can. And that's all about it !" said 
Ben, taking the farmer's hand with an ap- 
pearance of cordiality fully equal to his own, 
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and feeling very well pleased that the un- 
pleasant task, which he had looked forward 
to with no little misgiving, was so far well 
over. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

IKEY IN PURSUIT OF INFORMATION. 

F course, the sort of agreement 
which had been entered into by 
Mr. Comland and Ben Batt, to the 
effect that nothing should be said 
to the boys as to the disposition of their 
uncle's property, at all events for the present, 
could not extend to the fact of his deatL 
And when Mr. Ikey Batt, after having left 
the vicarage, and strolled across the park to 
the neighbourhood of the shrubberies of the 
hall, in the unsuccessful hope of falling in 
with Miss Pernel, or finding her with some 
other of the young ladies, returned to the 
farm about the hour of the farmhouse even- 
ing meal, he found the boys — all three of 
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them-discu88mg the news in the great barn, 
in which a late portion of the hay-crop had 
been that day stowed. The open door of. 
this barn, fragrant with the new hay, had to 
be passed by Mr. Ikey as he approached the 
house, and then he saw his cousin and the 
two Cornlands lounging on a bundle of the 
hay, which had fallen during the operation of 
stacking it, and busily engaged in talk. 

" He was not so old as father, by a year or 
two, I believe," Charles was saying, "and 
father is not an old man." 

" Father has hved in old England, thank 
Heaven. It is not the same thing out there 
in that climate," said Peter. 

" There's nothing amiss with the climate, 
as far as that goes; and there's no saying 
why one man lives longer than another. But 
by what I know of him, I should say that 
our Mr. Cornland was nothing like such a 
healthy man as his brother," said Ben Batt, 
junior. 

" What ! has anything happened to Mr. 
Cornland out in the colony?" said Ikey, 
pausing at the barn door, and using that 
euphemism in speaking of death, which was as 

VOL. II. IS 
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common among the inhabitants of old Rome a 
couple of thousand years ago, as it is among a 
certain sort of people among ourselves, and 
curiously indicates the similarity in some re- 
spects of all races of mankind in all times and 
in all climes. 

"My uncle John is dead," said Charles, 
shortly. 

" Dear me ! dear me ! Why, he could 
have been no age to speak of! Killed by 
the climate, I suppose. Well, it was his own 
wilfulness to go there !'' sighed Ikey, with a 
piteous whine. 

" And so it was my father's wilfulness to 
go there, and he is not dead ; not like to die, 
I flatter myself/' said Ben. 

" Ah ! we should never make too sure ! 
Was it a letter that brought the news of his 
death ?" pursued Ikey, bent as usual on the 
acquisition of useful knowledge. 

" No ; father brought the news," returned 
Ben, with the utmost brevity compatible 
with the giving him any answer at all. 

" Dear me ! a painful task for your father 
to have to break it to his brother — ^very 
painful. Did he say anything about the 
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circumstances of the deceased T pursued 
Ikey. 

" Don't know, I'm sure. If you want to 
know, you had better go and ask him your- 
self,'' said Ben, very curtly. 

" I thought you might have heard ; and of 
course it would be interesting to our young 
friends here — naturally so ; whether he made 
a will, now, or died intestate, as we call it — 
people who die suddenly in the prime of life 
often do die intestate, you know — and what 
he may be supposed to have died worth, 
now ? These are interesting things, and I 
suppose my uncle is likely to know all about 
it," said Ikey. 

" Very likely," replied Ben ; '•' and if he 
has, no doubt he has by this time told Mr. 
Comland all about it." 

" One would Hke to know, because it very 
often occurs that agents are needed over in 
this country for the recovery of property or 
obtaining probate, or one tiling or another; 
and if people don't mind well what they are 
about, they are likely to fall into bad hands, 
and get robbed, there is no saying to what 

18—2 
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extent/' said Ikey, bestowing a villainous wink 
on his cousin. 

" I dare say father is up to all that/' said 
Ben ; " but you can speak to him about it, if 
you like/' 

" Then you yourself have no knowledge 
of any of the circumstances ? Was the late 
Mr. Cornland considered to be a warm man 
out there ? Do you suppose he has left 
much ?" persisted Ikey, who flattered himself 
that he could have been great at a cross- 
examination, had fate placed him in a position 
to be entrusted with such duties. 

" I know nothing about it ; and if I did 
know, I should not chatter about it to the 
first chap that asked me," growled Ben. 

** First chap that asked you I I like that 
way of speaking of your own cousin ! I 
have been brought up to feel that blood is 
thicker than water, Ben. I do not know 
how you may feel about it in the colonies, 
but that is the way people feel here in the 
old country," said Ikey, affectionately remon- 
s trant. 

" Well, so they do out there, of course ; 
what has that got to do with it ? Mr. Com- 
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land was not your cousin/' said Ben, still 
surly. 

" I am perfectly well aware of that, Ben ; 
but the matter is evidently one of interest to 
you, or you would not be talking about it, 
and I thought it no oflfence to show an in- 
terest in what interested you, that is all," 
said Ikey, in the tone of a saintly and much 
injured martyr. 

" Oh, there's no offence— particularly ; only 
if you want to know anything about the 
matter, I think you had better ask my 
father,'' said Ben, not one jot conciliated. 

" But I was thinking that it was very likely 
that I might be able to give our young friends 
here some infonnation which might be in- 
teresting to them, as a lawyer, you know ; — if 
I knew the circumstances, I might,'' rejoined 
Ikey, stUl unbaffled and unrebuffed. 

"I don't know what you mpan," said 
Charles, bluntly. 

" I would rather hear anything about my 
uncle from papa," said Peter, getting up from 
the heap of hay on which he was sitting as 
if for the purpose of leaving the barn. 

It was evident enough to a far less sharp 
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fellow than Ikey Batt that the young men 
were unwilling to speak on the subject with 
hinu or to treat him in any way as one of 
themselves. But then that was no moro 
than he perfectly well knew before, and in no 
wise checked his desire to learn the facts 
which he was anxious to make hiinRftIf mas- 
ter of. 

" If Mr. John Comland,'' he began again, 
'"died without making any will at all, his 
elder brother Charles would be his heir, — 
that is, supposing he had no heir or heirs-at- 
law in the colony, — and that is a point which 
would have to be looked into. You see, my 
young friends, that these are matters which 
cannot be managed or even looked into with- 
out the help of a lawyer. It is all very well 
talking about preferring to hear firom your 
Either,, but what does he know about it ? He 
would be the first to teU you that legal assist- 
ance is absolutelv necessary in such a case. 
And my feeling was that I was doing a 
friendly thing to put my professional know- 
ledge at your disposition, quite in a Mendly 
way* you understand. I hope you do under- 
stand that^ I dedaie I had not a thought of 
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making any charge — so far as opinion goes-^ 
or any professional information. I was think- 
ing only of doing you a good turn." 

This view of the matter had not presented 
itself to either of the three lads. They had 
not imagined, nor indeed, did they believe 
now that Mr. Ikey Batt was offering for their 
gratuitous acceptance any valuable and mar- 
ketable commodity. Nevertheless, the as- 
sumption of this position by Ikey made them 
feel some difficulty in replying to his ad- 
vances. At last Charles said — 

" Oh, thank you, Mr. Batt, but papa has a 
lawyer that he always employs." 

" Quite so — of course. And far be it from 
me to wish to interfere with another man's 
professional business — wouldn't do such a 
thing for the world. But what's the good of 
going to expense about a matter, when you 
can have all the information you require in a 
friendly manner among ourselves ? That's 
the feeling that made me speak, don't you 
see ?" 

" At all events, Mr. Batt, I think the best 
way would be to speak to papa about it 1" 
said Charles, 
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" Of course /" said Ikey, shrugging his 
shoulders, and smiling a smile which seemed 
to protest against the extreme ignorance of 
the person he was talking to ; "of course, I 
shall speak to your father ; or rather he will, 
doubtless, speak to me on the subject. I only 
wish that he should feel no deUcacy about 
doing so. I should like him to understand 
that my best services are heartily at his 
disposition, without fee or reward of any sort : 
— that's aU. But I suppose the fact is," 
continued Ikey, returning to the charge, after 
a pause ; " I suppose the truth is, that he has 
not told you much about it, and that you do 
not know the.circiunstances yourselves ?" 

" I have not so much as seen my father 
^ince he heard of my uncle's death ; no more 
has Peter !" said Charles, simply. 

" But you have talked to your father, Ben ! 
And I suppose my uncle knows all about it. 
Of course, it was he who brought the news. 
Did your father mention to you, Ben, any of 
the circumstances of Mr. John Cornland s 
death • . , . as regards the property he left 
behind him, I mean T said Ikey, turning to 
his cousin. 
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Well, cousin Ikey," said Ben, gravely ; 

you have been so handsome in your olierp, 
that I don't mind doing a bit gratis myself, for 
once and away. I won't charge you a rap for 
the information, that if you want to know aU 
about it, you must ask father himself. He is 
the easiest man in the world to pump> father 
is! Whether he means to tell you anything 
or not, he'U let it all out, directly you ask 
him !" 

In return for this gratuitous information, 
the receiver of it contented himself with darting 
a look of viperous hatred at all three of the 
young men, and turning on his heel, as he left 
the barn, proceeded to the house. 

'' What made you tell the fellow that, Ben?" 
said Charles. 

" Is your father a sort of man that it is easy 
to get anything out of in that way, Ben V 
said Peter, who, together with his brother, 
had been not a little surprised at their friend's 
last words. 

Ben burst into a violent fit of laughter. 
" Father ! . . . . Humph ! . . . , Lord bless 
you I" he said, as he continued to laugh at 
what seemed to him the exceeding absurdity 
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of the idea ; ** I should like no better fun 
than tc> see him trying to pump father. He'll 
be told just so much to half a word as father 
chooses he should know, and not the fifteenth 
part of a word more than that, not if he was 
to pUmp till he hadn't the ghost of a breath 
left in his body. Let fetther alone for keeping 
his own secrets, and other folks, too, when he 
knows any that need keeping." 

After a little laughing at Ikey's discomfiture, 
and a few energetic expressions of their dis- 
gust and aversion to him, the three lads left 
the barn, and proceeded to follow him to the 
house. For it was the hour of the evening 
meal, which, at the farm-house, was a sort of 
cross between tea and supper. As long as the 
family remained assembled around the table, 
little or nothing was said about Mr. John 
Comland or his affairs. There was some talk, 
chiefly between Mr. Charles Comland and his 
most recently arrived guest, about the colony 
in general, about the mode of life, and prospects 
of a young emigrant ; in the course of which 
many things were said by Mr. Batt, from 
which it was easy to infer that his own career 
must have been a highly successful one, and 
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that he must now be a man of very con- 
siderable wealth. But nothing was said upon 
this topic either directly. 

When the meal was over, Ben Batt, the 
elder, would have gone with his son for a 
stroll in the park ; but just as they were 
rising from the table Ikey begged his uncle to 
give him half an hour's conversation, as he 
wanted to speak to him of many family mat- 
ters ; and Batt could not refuse the request. 
So the uncle and nephew walked off into the 
park together. 

" I never saw such a fellow as that is, 
father," said Charles, as soon as they were 
gone. " He was questioning us just now 
about uncle John's affairs ; and when, we told 
him we knew nothing about the matter, would 
hardly take no for an answer." 

" But then, you know, he told us that he 
should charge nothing for boring us. And he 
was particularly anxious that you should 
know, sir, that he was anxious to give the 
advantage of his advice about what he wants 
you to tell him, all gratis for nothing !" said 
young Ben, turning to Mr. Cornland. 

" It is particularly obliging of him ; I hope 
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you will tell him so !" said Mr. Comland, 
smiling. 

" Oh, you will have an opportunity of 
telling him so yourself, sir, for he is determined 
to ask you all about it, and let you understand 
that you may have his valuable advice for 
what I take to be the exact value of it," said 
Ben. 

"One must not look a gift horse in the 
mouth, you know ; eh Ben !" said the farmer, 
with a queer smUe in his eyes, which his lips 
hardly took any share in. "But now," he 
added, " I must go and tell my sister this Ul 



news." 



And so saying, he left the three boys, and 
went to Miss Miranda's own little sitting- 
room ; for, as was not unfrequently the case, 
Miss Comland had not felt well enough to join 
the party at supper. 




CHAPTER XX. 

A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

T was natural enough that Ikey 
Batt should wish to have a talk 
with his uncle. He had been invited 
to remain at Coppleford during the 
days that were to elapse before Mr. Batt's 
arrival from Australia, expressly that he might 
have an opportunity of seeing his relative. 
Of course the stranger, returning after so 
many years of absence, would like to hear 
something about his brother ; and of course 
Ikey would wish to carry back to the Isle of 
Man the fullest tidings of his Australian 
uncle. Notwithstanding, therefore, the strong 
prejudice which Ben had at first sight con- 
ceived against his nephew, it would have been 
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impossible to decline his proposal for a tete-d- 
tete walk and talk. 

Of course " information" was Ikey's object 
— information upon sundry subjects. Above 
all else, he was specially anxious to be enabled 
to form some idea of the amount of wealth, 
which he felt tolerably confident his uncle 
had amassed. He was very desirous, too, of 
ascertaining whether his uncle thought of 
returning to Australia or not; and if not, 
what his plans for the immediate future were. 
He would have much liked to induce him to 
come, even if it were only for a temporary visit, 
to the Isle of Man. Then, again, he wanted to 
find out all about Mr. John Cornland's affairs 
— whether he had died rich, and what had 
been the disposition of his property. There 
were more reasons than one why he was curi- 
ous upon this subject. He thought, indeed, 
that he might pick up a not unprofitable bit 
of professional work, if, as was likely there 
was, law business to be done in the way of 
proving a will, and yet more, if as was not 
impossible, there might be litigation, and 
perhaps, who knew ? enquiries to be made out 
in the colony, &c., opening a delightful vista 
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of charges and profits, But still these con- 
siderations were not foremost among his 
reasons for wishing authentic information con- 
cerning the disposition of the late Mr. Corn- 
land's property. There were other reasons, 
which made it very desirable to him to know 
exactly what the Cornland boys had to expect 
from that source. 

Ikey's business, therefore, during the walk, 
was to perform upon his uncle the process 
vulgarly called " pumping." He had by no 
means misapprehended the real sense of his 
cousin Ben's words, when the latter had told 
him that it was the easiest thing in the world 
to get any thing out of his father. He was 
perfectly prepared to find that the exact 
reverse of this was a more accurate descrip- 
tion of his uncle's character. And he was 
aware that he had a diflSicult task in hand, 
and one which it behoved him to treat with 
all the delicacy and sagacity of which he flat- 
tered himself he was a consummate master. 

On the other hand there were causes which 
tended to make the business he had taken 
in hand much less difficult than it might other- 
wise have been. It was true enough that 
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Mr. Benjamin Batt would not have been 
found under ordinary circumstances a favour- 
able object for trying the process of pumping 
on. But there were considerations, which 
made it seem to him undesirable that he 
should show himself specially reticent respect- 
ing one at least of the subjects on which his 
nephew proposed to cross-question him. The 
arrangement by which he, Benjamin Batt, had 
been made the arbiter, responsible only to his 
own conscience, of the disposal of the whole 
of his late friend's fortune was an unusual 
one, and of such a nature as to make it, in 
Ben's opinion, especially expedient that no 
concealment should be practised regarding it 
— that all his sayings and doings on the sub- 
ject should be entirely open and above board. 
He had proposed, indeed, that the two boys 
should not be informed of the power he held 
in his hands for the present. But the object 
and purpose of that reticence was so palpable 
as not to be mistakable by any body. It 
was, however, all the more necessary that the 
thing should not be kept a secret from others, 
to whom in the natural course of things it 
would be told. 
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So that as regarded this branch of his 
enquiries, Ikey found his work easier than he 
had expected it to prove. 

When they had shut the gate between the 
orchard and the park behind them, Ikey took 
his uncle's arm in a manner which was in- 
tended to express the extremely confidential 
nature of the interview. But his uncle would 
not have it. He stopped short, and said, dis- 
engaging his arm, — 

" You'll excuse me, newy, but I ben't ac- 
customed to walk hooked on to another man, 
and I can't get on so." 

Ikey felt himself placed to a certain degree 
at a disadvantage, but he bore up against it 
gallantly. 

" What a time out of a man's life it is, 
since you saw old England, uncle," began he. 

" Ah, it is a devil of a time, upwards of 
twenty years I" said Ben. 

"People talk of forgetting; but I don't 
believe that real blood relations, where there 
is true affection, ever forget. If your ears 
had itched out there in Australia every time 
father and I have talked of you, uncle, you'd 
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have scratched them off by this time," con- 
tinued Ikey. 

I am very glad they didn't," said Ben. 
We were always, father and I, a wonder- 
ing what you were doing, and where you 
were, and how you were getting on. Father 
always used to say, * Depend on it Ben is 
doing well ! my brother Ben is of the sort that 
always do get on.' " 

" Ye ... s 1 IVe nothing to complain of, 
thank God." 

" Ah ! thanks be to Him, of course. You 
may say, uncle, as the man in the poetry says, 
* Heaven has blessed your store,' " said Ikey, 
fancying that his imcle's " thank God" was a 
lead in that direction. 

Ben understood the words rightly enough, 
but he chose to answer, — 

" Not at all ! Heaven itself could not do 
that, for I never kept a store." 

" I dare say you were up to a trick or two 
worth two of that," rejoined his nephew, try- 
ing a different line. 

" Maybe I was, I ha' done a many things, 
all sorts of things a'most ; but none on 'em 
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things as a man has any call to be ashamed 
of doing, though I say it that shouldn't." 

" That I am very sure of, uncle. I am sure 
you have been as careiul of the family name 
in the colony as father and I have at home 
— only nmning a straight course at home 
here, won't run you into a fortune, as I'm told 
it does out there. I suppose you have pretty 
well done yoiu* work that way, uncle?" 
said Ikey, venturing boldly towards the 
point. 

" I have not come home to die in the work- 
house," said Ben, curtly. 

" No, I giiess not. How many figures 
would the total walk into, eh, uncle ?" said 
Ikey, with a look that was intended to com- 
bine fawiiing, cajoling, and exquisitely delicate 
humour in its expression. 

" Nineteen I" said Ben, with a grave wink 
at his questioner. 

" Ah, you're a close one, you are, uncle. 
You are like me for that. I always say what 
a man's worth will be sure to come out time 
enough, when he is called upon to show it ! 
That's my notion. What a sad thing for you 
to have to bring home the news of Mr. Corn- 

19—2 
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land's death to his brother !" continued Ikey, 
changing his point of attack. 

" Yes, poor fellow \" said Ben. 

" When did his death occur — quite recently, 
I suppose?" said Ikey. 

" Just before I came away. He went very 
sudden at last." 

" Dear me ! I never hear the prayer against 
sudden death, without thinking of aU them 
as has acceptances and bills and the like fall- 
ing due. It's an awful thing for people in 
business* Was poor Mr. Comland's affairs 
left pretty straight V 

" Yes, straight enough. He did not go in 
such a hurry as all that comes to. Besides, 
his affairs was always straight, John Corn- 
land's was." 

" And I suppose he left a pretty bit of 
money behind him, after being out there so 
long ?" said Ikey, with affected carelessness. 

His uncle paused for a while before making 
any reply to this question ; and then, having 
duly considered the matter, said quietly and 
distinctly, — 

" He left about twenty thousand pounds." 

"Bless me\ Xom dioi^Lt «a.^ ^<^\ T^^^si^tY 
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thousand pounds !" said Ikey with open eyes, 
and rolling the words slowly over his tongue. 

" Yes, he was too cautious and timid a man 
to do more. It's there mostly as 'tis in other 
places, I suppose, little risk, little win !" said 
Mr. Batt. 

" Little I" exclaimed his nephew, startled 
into a genuine expresision of his feeling for a 
moment ; but in the same instant he changed 
his tone, adding with a wink that was in- 
tended to be highly complimentary, " it isn't 
every man, uncle, who can call twenty thousand 
pounds little, you know." 

" He might have done more, if he had cared 
to," returned Ben. 

" Ah, having no sons of his own, you know? 
He was never married, was he, uncle ?" 

" No, he never married." 

" And lefb nobody ... of any sort * . . 
to inherit his money in the colony, I suppose V ' 
pursued Ikey. 

" No, there's nobody in the colony to inherit 
his money I" said Ben, who was then making 
up his mind, that, despite of his disgust at 
his nephew's cross-questioning, it would be 
best to tell him tlie xeaL BfcaA*e ol^^ ^»»ftk. 
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"Then I suppose he has bequeathed his 
money to his nephews, the boys of Mr. Charles 
Comland? of coiu-se that was the natural 
thing for him to do/' continued Ikey. 

" Well, he didn't do it, then. He did not 
make any will at all," said Batt, still making 
up his mind. 

" Good heavens 1 Twenty thousand pounds 
and died intestate ! .... that means with- 
out making a will ; we call that dying intes- 
tate," said Ikey, condescending to his uncle's 
supposed ignorance. 

" Yes, I know that," said Ben, drily. 

" Oh, I did not know ; it's what you may 
call a legal term. To think of his dyings 
intestate. Then all he left goes to his brother 
as heir-at-law. To think of that I I wonder 
whether it will be necessary to send out any 
agent to the colony ?" 

" No, it won't be necessary at all 

and poor Cornland's brother will not inherit 
his money," said Ben, with a sort of dogged- 
ness which was the result of his dislike to 
his questioner, and to being questioned by 
him, combined with his own persuasion that 
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it was on the whole wisest to gratify his curi- 
osity on the subject. 

" 1 beg your pardon, uncle ; there you are 
wrong. I would not venture to contradict 
you on any other ; but when a point of 
law is in question, I flatter myself I may 
speak with authority. If John Comland had 
no heirs in the colony, and died without 
making a will, his property must go to his 
brother," said Ikey, pedantically. 

" Well, for all you may be a great lawyer, 
newy, John Cornland had no heirs in the. 
colony, and he never made a will, and yet his 
money will not go to his brother," said Ben, 
who could not refrain from taking payment 
for some portion of his annoyance by torment- 
ing his cross-questioner's curiosity. 

" Can't be, uncle, I assure you," rejoined 
his nephew. 

*' It will be, I can tell you," returned the 
uncle. 

" To whom will the property go then, ac- 
cording to your view of the matter, uncle, if 
I may ask T said Ikey. 

** Well, accordiQg to my view, it wiU go to 
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those that I think fit to appoint to receive it/' 
said Ben slowly. 

** Those that you may think fit to appoint. 
My dear uncle, what can you mean ? How 
can you have any thing to do with settling 
who the money goes to? I don't under- 
stand !" 

" I suppose it is too plain for your lawyer's 
understanding. But it is easy enough to be 
xmderstood by a plain man. The property is 
inmypower,andinmylxa.ds. I might give 
it to yoUy if I thought proper to do so. Do 
you imderstand now ?" 

" No, upon my word, I don't understand a 
bit," said Ikey, almost thinking that his uncle 
had become weak in his inteUect. 

" Well, then I don't think I can make you 
understand it. Mr. Comland made over all 
his property to me, to dispose (tf it as I should 
judge to be best. Is not that simple enough ?" 

" Good gracious ! Good heavens ! Can it 
be possible 1 Twenty thousand pounds I Was 
he compos mentis f That is to say, was he in 
his right mind ? Can you show that he was 
so ? But good heavens, uncle, it will be sure 
to be contested. Of course they will 1 They 
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are safe to contest it. Good gracious ! Do 
you know, imcle, it is very fortunate you told 
me all this. You will want good leg&l assist- 
ance — the best advice." 

" What for V asked Ben. 

" To meet the htigation that will be raised. 
To fight the other party, to be sure ! Why 
uncle, you don't imagine that they will let 
such a transaction pass imquestioned V said 
Ikey, with considerable real agitation in his 
manner ; " the deed of gift will be contested. 
There will be questions of undue influence. 
There will be attempts to show the absence of 
a due deposing sanity of mind. Every inch 
of the ground will have to be fought. Now 
one sees the advantage of having one of the 
&may a Uwyer, A^de," said Ly. rubbmg 
his hands. 

" It may be an advantage in a family where 
there is some of them rogues. But I don't 
see any need of a lawyer in this matter. I 
don't think you'll find as there'll be any con- 
testing about the matter," said Ben quietly. 

" I wish it might not be so for all our sakes, 
with all my heart," said Ikey ;" but Lord 
bless you, how can you imagine such a thing ? 
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of course / know that it was all right and 
straight, and above board. But you can 
hardly eipect them to see it in the same light, 
you know." 

** But I do expect it. Why shouldn't they 
see it in the same light ? I don't say that if 
they'd had the settling of the matter, they 
mightn't have liked better to have each their 
share of the money at once. But that wasn't 
the wishes of him that is gone, and there can 
be no use in finding fault with the way he 
thought fit to settle it." 

"But you didn't say anything about a 
settlement, uncle; you said the money was 
given to you by deed, as I understood." 

" So it was. Seems to me, we can neither 
of us understand the other, nevvy ; and yet 
the matter is clear enough. Cornland made 
over all his property to me instead of leaving 
it by wiU to his nephews, because, not know- 
ing the lads, he could not make up his mind 
how to leave it, and he thought he could trust 
me to do it as he would have wished. Why 
should they quarrel with that ?" said Ben. 

"Oh, h . . . !" said Ikey, giving vent to a low 
prolonged whistle, " that is how it is, is it ? 
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Then I suppose there was a trust-deed. He 
gave you his property in trust to dispose of it 
in a certain manner. Was the trust-deed 
drawn up by a regular laAvyer T 

" There was no trust-deed, as you call it, 
that I ever heard of; the property was just 
made over to me ; and I shall divide it between 
the lads, as it may seem best to me. Is not 
that clear enough ?" 

*^But, my dear uncle, you do not seem 
to be aware, that if there was no trust-deed — 
if the property was, as you say, simply made 
over to you, these young men have no more 
claim to a shiUing of it, than that tree ha;&," 
said Ikey, kicking his foot against the stem of 
a tree in a very contemptuous manner as he 
spoke. 

" How no claim V said Ben, staring at 
him. 

"No more claim to a single shilling than 
you have to Coppleford farm. Couldn't re- 
cover it — not unless the deed of gift should 
be set aside by Chancery on the groimd of 
undue influence, or infirmity of mind. But you 
must be prepared for having that set up . . . 
one or t'other of the two, you must lay your 
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account to hearing they mean to try on," said 
Ikey very dogmatically. 

" Why now, do you think they are going to 
want to prove that their uncle was out of his 
mind — if that is what you mean — only be- 
cause they don't know exactly how the money 
will be divided between them. You lawyers 
are always wanting to make quarrels where 
there are none," said Ben indignantly. 

" I want to make quarrels ! Well you'll 
see. I foretell that you will not be able to 
keep that property without a fight for it." 

" How keep it ? keep it from whom ?" asked 
Ben with a puzzled air. 

" Why you won't be able to maintain the 
deed of gift without a fight for it. You won't 
be able to get the property into your hands 
without, it's clear to me," said Ikey, very 
sincerely. 

**Be shot if I can understand what it is 
you are driving at. How do you mean, not 
be able to get the property into my hands ? 
Why it is in my hands, and was in my hands, 
all of it, before I left the colony," said Ben. 

" You don't say so ! Well, some people 
have luck. Then all you have to do is to hold 
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on to it tight. Possession is nine points of the 
law, you know 1 They'll find it very difficult to 
touch you. Then you see, you may so easily 
be here, there, and nowhere. If they attempt 
to serve anything on you, of course you will 
be non est, you know 1 That's the dodge !" 

**Look here, nevvy. It's no use talking 
your lawyer's lingo to me. For I am blessed 
if I understand what you are talking about 
any more than a baby. But this here matter 
is clear and plain, and hasn't no need of 
lawyers to meddle nor make with it in any 
way. The thing's simple enough. I have 
go% the twenty thousand pounds Mr. Corn- 
land left just as safe as if the bank notes was 
in my pocket this blessed minute. And I 
shall hand them over to one of his nephews or 
the other, or divide the money between them 
according to what 1 see of the lads, and accor- 
ding to what I know he would have wished. 
That is all about it. Now do you under- 
stand ?" 

" Hand it over ! Give up the property ! 
Why, uncle, you don't mean to say that you 
mean to let the money go out of your hands?" 
cried Ikey, positively nghast, and standing 
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still in his walk to &ice his uncle, as he 
spoke. 

"Blessed if I don't think lawyering has 
addled your brains/' said Ben, staring at his 
nephew. " Didn't I tell you that the inten- 
tion of my poor friend was that I should give 
his money to his nevvies, as he would have done 
himself, if he had known all about them V 

" But if there is no trust deed ? If you 
hold the property simply ? Why, bless my 
soul, uncle, who is to say that it was the in- 
tention of the deceased that the money should 
go to his nephews. The presumption is prima 
facie against it. If he had meant it so, he 
would have left it to them. Besides, suppose 
you find that those lads are, taking aU the 
circumstances of the case into consideration, 
not such as you can conscientiously give the 
money to V 

" What then ?" said Ben, now in his turn, 
stopping short in his walk, and facing his 
nephew, while the expression of his face sud- 
denly changed, and a strange look came into 
his bright dark eyes. 

" Why then, the money is yours to be sure. 
And there is not a court in Christendom that 
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could take it from you," returned Tkey, trium- 
phantly. 

" Your advice would be then, that I should 
just put this twenty thousand pounds in my 
pocket, and keep it for my own use ?" said Ben 
slowly, and still facing his nephew. 

" If you was a client of mine, and was pay- 
ing me for my advice, I could not in con- 
science advise you any other way. Why, of 
coursBy youTl keep the money. Tou would 
not be so mad as to think of giving it up," 
said Ikey. 

But he had hardly got the words out of his 
mouth before a blow delivered by his uncle's 
fist right from the shoulder and planted 
exactly between his two eyes, sent him 
sprawling at his full length on the turf half 
stunned. 

" Blessed if I havn't got a scoundrel for 
a newy ! Any way that'll teach him the 
diflference between an honest man and a 
rogue better than all his latin words will. 
And there he may lie till he is tired of it. 
Well, I never . . . ." said Ben to himself as 
he turned on his heel in the direction of the 
farm house ; and found himself face to face 
with Mr. Ironside the vicar. 



CHAPTEK XXL 



''without prejudice." 




I OR did I ever !" said Mr. Ironside, 
with raised eyebrows, in reply to 
Mr. Benjamin Batt's "Well, I 
never!'' with which words he had 
turned to quit the scene of his nephew's dis- 
comfiture. 

" I don't suppose as ever you did, sir ; nor 
nobody else, neither, I should think ! " re- 
turned Ben, after staring at the new-comer 
for a few seconds, during which Ikey still lay 
sprawling on the ground, where the vigour of 
his uncle's blow had thrown him. 

" Let us, at all events, raise the fallen foe," 
said Mr. Ironside, advancing to the spot 
where Ikey lay ; " they seem to have a way 
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of hitting straight out from the shoulder in 
the colonies, Mr. Batt," added the vicar, who 
found it difficult to abstain from some mani- 
festation of admiration for a blow delivered as 
Ben's had been. 

" Before witnesses ! or, at any rate, before 
this reverend gent, whose testimony is unde- 
niable," said Ikey, raising himself into a sit- 
ting posture, and rubbing with one hand the 
already swollen feature on which the blow 
had fallen. " If I was to cut up rough, and 
show myself of an unforgiving nature to an 
uncle, whose good qualities I am the first to 
appreciate, though he is unfortunately hasty, 
I put it to anybody whether there would not 
be as fine a case for heavy damages as any- 
body could wish to have." 

" Damages be damned !" interjected Ben, 
not a little ashamed, none the less, in having 
been thus surprised by the parson of the 
parish in the act of settling a family dispute 
in so summary a manner. 

" And doubtless you are both of you aware, 
gents," said Ikey, who had by this time risen 
to his feet without accepting Mr. Ironside s 
proffered hand, turning first to one and then 

VOL. If. '^L^ 
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to ihe other as he spoke, "that the civil 
action does not necessarily supersede tlie 
criminal indictment. There is breach of the 
peace* against the crown and dignity of our 
sovereign lady the queen, and action for 
damages for the injury received," said Ikey, 
volubly, with an appearance of rather enjoying 
the position in which he found himself than 
otherwise. 

" I don't pretend noways to say that it was 
a civil action,*' said Ben, turning to the vicar, 
"but I leave you or any man to judge, sir, 
whether an honest man would not be riled by 
having such a thing said to him, and such a 
thing supposed of him, as my precious newy 
here was a saying to me. Look here, now, sir, 
since so it has chanced that you came up 
just at the moment that I felt myself riled 
more than I could stand, I was a telling 
him " 

" Where's the use of troubling the reverend 
gent with any little family misunderstanding 
that may have made words between us V in- 
terrupted Ikey, hastily. " I should not won- 
der," he went on, striving to assume a pleasant 
smile, which the injiuy that had been done 
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to his nose made inexpressibly hideous, " if 
this matter might be settled out of court, if 
the parties have an opportunity of speaking 
to each other. I speak without prejudice, of 
course, you know. If the matter must go to 
a jury it must, and the appeal to twelve 
honest men may be made with the utmost 
confidence. But looking at my natural lov6 
and affection for my uncle, I hope some other 
means of squaring matters may be found." 

" Well, maybe he is right, that least said is 
soonest mended in this matter as in many 
another. Anyvjray, if he is content to let 
matters stand as they are, I am ; only I am 
sorry, sir, that it should so have happened 
that you should have cause to think me such 
a — such a rumbustious party," said Ben, after 
some hesitation, addressing himself to Mr. 
Ironside. 

** It was a more violent mode of argument 
than we are in the habit of using in this 
country, certainly, but I suppose you often 
converse in that forcible manner in the colony ; 
and as your nephew seems inclined to forget 
and forgive, I suppose nobody else need make 
any objection. You don't think it likely that 
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you will do it again, do you, as you walk 
together to the farm ?" said Mr. Ironside, with 
pretended gravity. 

" No, no, I shan't so far forget myself a 
second time," said Batt, with all simplicity ; 
" and I make no doubt my newy won't — -say 
what he did say over again, and so I wish 
you a good evening, sir," said Batt, not with- 
out some awkwardness of feeUng as he turned 
away to walk with his nephew towards the 
farm-house. 

Mr. Ironside, as he pursued his walk home- 
wards, amused himself with speculations on 
the diflferences in character and antecedents 
of the two men he had just left, without feel- 
ing any curiosity with regard to the subject- 
matter of the quarrel that had suddenly, as it 
seemed, risen between them. 

" It don't do to be so hasty, you see, imcle," 
said Ikey, without anything of resentment in 
his voice or manner, as his uncle and he turned 
to walk side by side towards the farm ; " I 
have a witness, you see, and one whose evi- 
dence you couldn't shake, not if you had the 
Attorney-General." 

" I am blessed if I understand half you say. 
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Nevvy Ikey, all the time you are speaking, 
and that's the more reason I ought not to 
have hit out at you the way I did. Perhaps 
you didn't mean what I thought you meant. 
Anyway, there's my hand ! I am willing to 
let bygones be bygones, if you are," said Ben, 
thrusting out his hand. 

" Ah, let bygones be bygones, as Jack 
Mullins said to the judge that was trying 
him for sheep stealing. However, there's my 
hand — without prejudice, of course ; that's 
understood, you know, uncle," returned Ikey, 
giving his uncle his hand with much the same 
cautious sort of manner as may be observed 
in the action of a man who is touching a hot 
iron. 

'^ Understood ! it may be understood by 
you, but I'll be shot if it's understood by me ! 
It's a truth to say, nevvy, that I don't under- 
stand what you say half the time you are 
talking, but it don't much matter, I suppose. 
Anyway, I like you for not bearing malice, 
and I am sorry I hit out at you. I would 
not say as much if you was cantankerous 
about it." 

Ikey replied to this by putting his fore- 
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finger to the side of his bruised and swollen 
nose, and winking slowly and emphatically — 
if that expression may be used of a wink — at 
his uncle, who felt that his new nephew's winks 
were as diflBcult of interpretation as his words. 

"Perhaps it would be a9 well, under all 
circumstances, to say nothing about our little 
misunderstanding at the farm, eh, uncle? — 
seeing that there would be nothing to be got 
by it by either party," said Ikey, looking 
askance and cautiously into his uncle's face as 
he spoke. 

" With all my heart ! / don't want to say 
anything about it, — the more so, that I don't 
want anything said to the boys just yet about 
their inheritance from their uncle depending 
upon me. But what will you say to account 
for the condition of your nose, for I can tell 
you that my fist haa not improved your 
beauty ? " said Mr. Batt. 

" Oh, anything 1 I may say that I ran 
up against your fist by accident — that is 
very often said; or I can say I tumbled 
down." 

" Very well ! If you are satisfied, I am ! 
But won't that reverend gentleman, who came 
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up just in the nick of time, tell them, and all 
the parish, all about it ?" suggested Ben. 

" No, I don't think he will. But if he doea 
we can say .... Let's see ; we can say that 
you were teaching me to box, and hit me on 
the nose by accident. That will be best !" 
said Ikey, on consideration. 

Ben laughed heartily at this notion, but did 
not express any objection to the hypothesis. 

" Does my cousin Ben know all about the 
circumstances under which Mr. John Comland 
left his property T asked Ikey, as they ap- 
proached the little gate that gave admittance 
from the park into the orchard, at the porch 
side of the house. 

'' Oh, yesl Ben knows all about it ! Why?'' 
asked Mr. Batt, looking inquiringly into his. 
nephew's face. 

'* Because, if he does, you may be sure that 
he will tell the Cornland boys all about it. 
He is as thick as three in a bed with them. 
Master Ben is ! And to say the truth he 
don't seem to hold to his own kith and kin 
half so much as he does to those strangers !"" 
returned Ikey, not without a strong wish to 
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see what sort of effect would be produced on 
his uncle by the statement. 

But he obtained no information from any 
word or look on the part of his uncle. He 
only said carelessly, — 

" Not a bit of it ! Ben is not apt to talk 
of what don't concern him ! Hell say nothing 
to the boys till I tell him to." 

And with those words they turned in at the 
orchard gate, and entered the house. 

They found only the three boys in the 
sitting-room, for Mr. Comland was with his 
sister in her private sitting-room. And there 
was no need for Ikey to try the effect of his 
story about his lesson from his uncle in the 
noble science, for neither his cousin nor either 
of the Comland lads took any notice of his 
face, or if they observed it, did not think it 
worth enquiry. 
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